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THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
NORTH PACIFIC AREA 


ALTHOUGH it is in the North Pacific area that the continents of 
America and Asia approach one another most closely, this region, 
including Alaska, North-East Siberia, and the islands in the adjoining 
Bering Sea and Sea of Okhotsk, was until recent years so difficult of 
access and so remote from all lines of communication that it seemed 
unlikely to play an important part in war. But the situation has been 
radically altered by the development of air transport in the last few 
years, and especially by the pioneer work done by the Russians in 
developing Arctic flying and navigation. The possible strategic im- 
portance of the North Pacific area has been realized by the U.S.S.R., 
Japan, and the United States, all of which countries have now estab- 
lished naval and air bases on the territories which they possess in this 
region. It may well play an important part in the war between the 
allied Powers and Japan, and if hostilities were to break out between 
Japan and the U.S.S.R. it would obviously become a major theatre of 
operations. 

The general geographical position is shown by the accompanying 
map. The two continents approach one another most closely at Bering 
Strait, which is 54 miles wide and frozen for a great part of the year 
(about October-June). In Bering Strait lie Big Diomede and Little 
Diomede Islands, which are 8 miles apart and of which the former be- 
longs to the U.S.S.R. and the latter to the United States. Both are 
understood to be fortified. To the east is Alaska, to the west, the north- 
eastern tip of Siberia. From the end of the Alaska Peninsula the chain 
of the Aleutian Islands stretches in the direction of the southern end of 
Kamchatka, enclosing the Bering Sea; from the southern tip of Kam- 
chatka the Kurile Islands run to Japan, enclosing the Sea of Okhotsk; 
while Japan and the island of Sakhalin, of which the northern half 
belongs to the U.S.S.R. and the southern half, Karafuto, to Japan, 
form an arc enclosing the Sea of Japan, on the Russian shore of which is 
Vladivostok. 

Alaska. Alaska, in which the Russians had established themselves 
for trading purposes in the eighteenth century, was sold by Russia to 
the United States in 1867. It has an area of 586,400 square miles, and 
the population at the last census in 1929 was about 59,000, of whom 
about half were of white race, though more recent estimates give a 

’ Cf. article on Russian Communications in the Arctic Region; Bulletin of 
October 18, 1941; Vol. XVIII, No. 21. 
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figure of 73,000. It has great potential resources, not yet completely 
surveyed, including gold, silver, copper, tin and other metals, such as 
manganese, nickel, platinum, coal and oil; great timber supplies 
important fisheries, and furs. The fact that these resources have as yet 
been comparatively little developed is primarily due to the lack of 
communications; this forms a vicious circle with underpopulation and 
lack of capital. There is at present no land communication, either by 
road or railway, between the rest of the United States and Alaska, which 
is reached by sea from Seattle. The distance from Seattle to Ketchikan 
in southern Alaska is 750 miles. The voyage may be made by the Inner 
Passage, inside the islands which border the coast, or by the open sea, 
Neither of these routes can be considered safe from hostile attack by air 
or submarine. The southern ports of Alaska, Skagway, Juneau, 
Cordova, and Seward, are ice-free with the exception of the principal 
one, Anchorage, which is unusable for half the year, though it is 
possible that it could be kept clear by modern methods. The westem 

rts, Nome, Port Clarence, Teller, and St. Michael, are open for less 
than half the year—roughly from some time in May to the end of 
October—and those on the north coast from July-September only. The 
main means of communication within the country is the railway from 
Seward to Fairbanks (470 miles), which operates throughout the year. 
Road communication is not greatly developed; in 1937 there were 11,000 
miles of roads and tracks, of which only 2,000 could be used by motor 
traffic. Air transport, on the other hand, has been greatly developed. 
Air lines run to Alaska from Seattle, Vancouver, and Edmonton, and 
air transport is extensively used in the country itself. It has numerous 
airfields, large and small, and in addition, improvised landings are often 
possible on stretches of water or on the ice in winter. 

The difficulty of communications would, in the absence of local 
defence measures, make Alaska very difficult to defend if it were 
attacked by a hostile Power which desired either to take possession of 
its natural resources or to use it as a base for attacks on the United 
States or Canada. If sea communications were cut off, there would be 
no means by which reinforcements or supplies could arrive rapidly 
either from the United States or from Canada except such as could be 
carried by air. The question of supplies would be of great importance as 
food production has been little developed in Alaska, which is also 
dependent on the United States for many manufactured goods. Until 
quite recently there seemed so little possibility of any danger to 
Alaska that it was entirely undefended except for two companies of 
infantry in the extreme south; and as lately as 1939 the Governor, no 
doubt intentionally over-emphasizing the danger, told a press represen- 
tative that twenty parachutists could take Alaska. It was above all the 
German invasion of Norway which awakened American opinion to the 
need for defence measures for Alaska. The measures taken include the 
construction or enlargement of naval and air bases, and the planning of 
a land route to Alaska. These are now being pressed forward with the 
utmost energy, with the result that unemployment has ceased to exist 
in the country and there has been a large influx of American workers. 
Steps are being taken to increase food production to provide for this 
increased population, as well as for the large numbers of troops which 
have arrived to equip and man the military bases. 
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The Land Route to Alaska. Schemes for establishing road communica. 
tion between Alaska and the United States through Canada had bee, 
under consideration for many years, but had not been carried oy; 
owing to lack of capital. Early in March of this year, however, owing 
to the imperative need of improved communications resulting from the 
war with Japan, an agreement was reached between the United States 
and Canadian Governments for the building of a road from Fairbanks, 
not, as had been proposed in peace-time, to Seattle, but to Edmonton, 
where it will link up with the Canadian railway system. The constru- 
tion of the road is greatly facilitated by the fact that Canada has in the 
last two years constructed air ports at Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, 
White Horse, and Watson Lake, on the route which has been selected. 
The road will be 1,200 miles long, and much of it will pass through 
uninhabited country. The chosen route lies along the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, where the road will be less liable to be blocked 
by snow, and also less vulnerable to air attack, than if it were nearer 
the coast. The cost of constructing the road and maintaining it until 
six months after the end of the war will be borne by the United States, 
but the Canadian section will after that period form part of the Canadian 
road system. Work on the road was begun immediately, and it is hoped 
to complete it within a year. The road will be a most valuable factor in 
assisting the development of Alaska when peace returns. The possibility 
of using this road for the transport of supplies from America to Russia, 
and transporting them across the Bering Straits by sea or air according 
to season, has been talked of; but it is difficult to see how this could be 
practicable in any near future. 

Bases in Alaska and the Aleutians. Work on the improvement of the 
existing naval and air bases and the construction of new ones is being 
carried on so intensively that the latter are stated to be already usable 
even if they have not yet been completed. The American Army has 
air bases at Fairbanks and Anchorage; they are stated to have runways 
long enough for the take-off of large four-engined bombers. In addition 
there is a chain of naval and air bases in the Aleutian Islands. The 
main base is.at Dutch Harbour on the island of Unalaska. This harbour 
is 1? miles long and } a mile wide, and does not freeze. There are also 
bases at Sitka, Kodiak, and Kiska, the latter being the most westerly of 
the Aleutians which is suitable for the purpose.' 

The possibility of using these bases for air attacks on Japan's 
industrial centres and communications has sometimes been mentioned. 
Some idea of the feasibility of this, and of course of the reverse operation, 
may be given by the following table of approximate distances: 


Distances between Alaskan bases: Miles 
Fairbanks to Dutch Harbour 1,010 
Sitka to Dutch Harbour 1,240 
Sitka to Kodiak 640 
Dutch Harbour to Kiska 684 
Kodiak to Dutch Harbour . 630 
Fairbanks to Kodiak 520 

1 Cf. also articles on United States Defences in the Pacific, Bulletin of October 


5th, 1940, Vol. XVIII, No. 20; and Naval and Air Bases in the Pacific, Builetin 
of March 22, 1941, Vol. XVIII, No. 6. 
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Distances between Alaskan Bases and Japanese centres: 
Dutch Harbour to Tokyo 
Dutch Harbour to Paramushiro (Japanese base) 
Kiska to Tokyo 
Kiska to Karafuto 
Kiska to Hakodate 1,852 
Kiska to Nagasaki 2,722 


It will be seen that, leaving aside the possibility of the use of aircraft 
carriers by either side, air attacks over these distances could be carried 
out only by large long-range bombers (it may be noted in this connection 
that the Boeing works are at Seattle). The position would be greatly 
altered if use could be made of bases in the U.S.S.R. for air attacks on 
Japan, a possibility which is of course at present precluded as Japan 
and Soviet Russia are not at war with one another. It may, however, be 
of interest to consider what the position would be if Japan were to 
attack the U.S.S.R.* 

Position of the U.S.S.R. and Japan. The first consideration suggested 
by the study of the map is the great vulnerability of each of the two 
Powers to an attack by the other in the Far East. Vladivostok, which 
is the main Russian naval, submarine, and air base in the Far East, is 
at present the only Russian Pacific port directly connected with Europe 
by rail, though an alternative rail route by way of Komsomolsk to 
Soviet Harbour is understood to be under construction. Vladivostok is 
very close to the frontier of Manchukuo, where the Japanese have bases 
from which both Vladivostok and the other industrial centres in the 
Russian Far East could be bombed. In addition, Japanese forces could 
probably prevent access to Vladivostok by sea. It will be remembered 
that shortly after the German invasion of the U.S.S.R., the Japanese 
expressed objections to the passage of war supplies from America to 
Vladivostok because the ships carrying them would have to pass near to 
Japan, even though not actually in Japanese territorial waters. There 
are four routes by which ships can reach Vladivostok and other Russian 
Pacific ports such as Nikolaevsk and Soviet Harbour without passing 
through Japanese territorial waters: 

1. Through the Tsushima Strait between the south of Japan and 
Korea. 

2. Through the Tsugaru Strait between the main island of Japan and 
Hokkaido. This strait, which is 12 miles wide, is the most convenient 
route. 

3. Through the Soya Strait between Hokkaido and Karafuto, the 
southern, Japanese half of the Island of Sakhalin. 

4. Round the southern end of Kamchatka or through one of the 
passages between the Kurile Islands, and across the Sea of Okhotsk and 
past the northern or Russian end of Sakhalin. 

All these routes involve passing near Japanese bases (in the last case 
the base at Paramushiro in the Kurile Islands); moreover, the naviga- 
tion of the Sea of Okhotsk is difficult for about half the year owing to 
floating ice. 

On the other hand, Japan is generally considered to be particularly 


1 Cf. article on the Defensive Position in the Russian Far East, Bulletin 
of Aug. 9, 1941, Vol. XVIII, No. 16. 
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vulnerable to air attack owing to her dense population and the cop. 
centrated nature of her industrial centres. The possibility of air attack 
on Japan either by Russian aircraft or by American aircraft using the 
Russian bases at Nikolaevsk, Petropavlovsk, or the Komandorsky 
Islands—and also of operations by Japan in the reverse direction—is 
illustrated by the following table of approximate distances: 


Distances from Alaskan to Russian bases: Miles 
Dutch Harbour to Petropavlovsk 
Dutch Harbour to Nikolaevsk 
Dutch Harbour to Vladivostok 
Kiska to Petropavlovsk 
Kiska to Komandorsky Islands 


Distances between Russian and Japanese centres: 
Vladivostok to Tokyo 
Vladivostok to Karafuto 
Vladivostok to Hakodate 
Vladivostok to Paramushiro 
Petropavlovsk to Paramushiro 
Nikolaevsk to Paramushiro 


It will be seen that Japanese centres would be exposed to attacks by 
bombers of medium range from Vladivostok, and that operations by 
American aircraft would be considerably facilitated if they were able to 
make use of Russian bases. M. C. 


ASPECTS OF U.S.-BRITISH POST-WAR 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS-—III 


IN the first two parts of this article casual reference has been made to 
two factors which are likely to have great influence upon post-war 
relations between Britain and the United States, and which are, in any 
case, of immense importance for the world as a whole—the state of 
prosperity in the United States, and the price-level of British imports 
(i.e. largely that of primary and semi-manufactured commodities). It 
is proposed here to discuss a little further the implications for Anglo- 
American relations of these two topics. 

The importance for the world as a whole of prosperity in an area 
capable, as the United States is, of producing over a quarter of the total 
real income of mankind need hardly be emphasized. Looking at the 
subject from a purely British point of view, however, one may sum- 
marize the effects of high prosperity in the United States under two 
heads. First, it means a high demand for British goods and services, not 
only in the United States, but also in those territortes—notably Canada, 
Latin America, and the tropical British colonies—from which American 
purchases are heavy. This aspect of the matter is particularly important 
since the United States’ imports are apt to rise or fall (both in value and 
in physical quantities) by percentages considerably larger than the 
corresponding percentage variations in the country’s national income. 
Secondly, since United States buyers normally take a large proportion— 
perhaps a quarter or more—of all the primary and semi-manufactured 
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goods produced in the world (including the United States), their prosper- 
itv greatly affects the prices of such products and the incomes of those 
who produce and sell them. This affects Britain in two ways—on the 
one hand, high incomes in primary-producing countries mean more 
demand for British exports, on the other, high prices for primary and 
semi-manufactured products mean dear British imports. 

Hence, how much American—and world—prosperity is in Britain’s 
direct economic interest depends upon the relation between the pur- 
chasing-power of the U.S. (and the rest of the world) and the prices of 
primary and semi-manufactured products. The best situation for 
Britain is one in which there is full employment in the rest of the world, 
but where the prices of primary products are fairly low relatively to 
those of industrial products. The worst is one where there is a low level 
of employment in the outside world, while primary product prices are 
high (due, for instance, to artificial restriction schemes). The two 
remaining possible situations—high primary product prices with high 
prosperity, and low prices with depression—are intermediate in desir- 
ability (or undesirability) between the first two, but there is little doubt 
that properity in the outside world is preferable to depression, even 
from the most narrowly British and the most narrowly economic point 
of view, if only because depression breeds restrictions on trade and pro- 
duction which tend to offset the advantage which Britain gains from 
low import prices. The tendency is normally for periods of prosperity 
to be associated with high prices for primary products, and for depres- 
sion periods to be associated with low primary product prices. Britain’s 
interest is therefore clearly that the United States, and the rest of the 
world, should be prosperous, but it is equally clearly in our interest that 
the prices of primary products should not rise too far relatively to those 
of manufactured goods. 

What is the probable policy of the United States in these matters? 
The present Administration is certainly determined to take vigorous 
steps after the war to promote and maintain full employment (some 
interesting observations on this subject by Professor Alvin Hansen 
are contained in a recent pamphlet issued by the National Resources 
Planning Board), and, after the experience of the last decade, it seems 
likely that some steps to this end would be taken by any administration, 
especially since, as Professor Hansen points out, less social and political 
difficulty is involved in taking measures to maintain an existing high 
level of income than in attempting to overcome a deep depression. 
There is therefore some ground for hoping that the United States will 
manage to maintain a high level of prosperity after the war, and that 
the effects of this will be diffused through the rest of the world, with 
favourable consequences for the British exchange and trade position. 

It is not quite so easy to be confident that British and American 
interests will coincide with regard to the level of primary product 
prices. Britain is an importer of nearly all the important primary 
products except coal; the United States, while dependent upon imports 
lor its supplies of tin, rubber, cocoa, coffee, wool, and a number of other 
primary products, is either an exporter of, or practically self-sufficient 
in, a great many. Moreover, the fact that United States agriculture, in 
most of its branches, has for many years yielded incomes which are low 
in comparison with those obtained in other occupations has given rise to 
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a feeling that the downward trend of agricultural prices, as compared 
with those of industrial goods, should be reversed. This downward 
trend, which is common to all countries (apart from the local effects oj 
tariffs and other restrictions), is by no means entirely due to dislocation 
or disequilibrium; it is largely the result of technical progress, which has 
made possible greater reductions in the real costs of production, oj 
primary than of manufactured products. Nevertheless, the United 
States Administration has, for a variety of reasons, decided that the 
relation between the prices of farm products and the prices of the 
industrial goods which the farmer buys ought, if possible, to be brought 
back toa “‘parity”’ fixed by reference to the years 1909-14. As a result of 
war-time increases in demand, coupled with the Administration’s policy 
of acreage control and commodity loans, this ‘‘parity”’ for agricultural 
commodities in general (though not for all individual crops) had been 
reached by the end of 1941. 

So long as the American aim is confined to the adjustment of United 
States internal prices, the effect of this policy upon the British trade 
position will be limited. It is possible, however, that important sections 
of American opinion, and perhaps the Administration itself, might 
favour the establishment of a “‘parity’’ relationship between the prices 
of important primary products and the prices of industrial products 
in the world market, and in this case, a serious clash between British 
and American interests might well occur. 

This does not mean that it is a British interest that overseas agricul- 
ture and other primary industries should be depressed, indeed, as has 
been mentioned above, the prosperity of the countries dependent mainly 
upon primary production (countries which took more than two-thirds 
of Britain’s exports before the war) is as important to Britain as the 
cheapness of the primary products which they supply to her. The chie! 
British interest in this respect is that primary production should be 
efficient, i.e. that real costs of production per unit of primary products 
should be low and the per capita incomes of the producers high. 

Hence, all schemes for improving the position of primary producers 
by simply limiting their total output or sales, so as to raise the prices 0! 
their products, probably tend to make the British exchange position 
more difficult, and certainly cause Britain’s terms of trade to deterior- 
ate, thus reducing the real national income which we can achieve at an) 
given level of employment. On the other hand, schemes for improving 
technique in the primary producing industries, or for opening up new 
natural resources (so that people previously working on infertile or 
insufficient land or in poor mines may be given access to richer fields), 
are strongly in the interest of Britain and of industrial countries 
generally. 

The third type of development which may be contemplated for 
improving the position of the world’s primary producing areas is the 
transfer of the less efficient primary producers in them to other and 
more lucrative occupations. In so far as these transfers do not involve 
the production in the countries concerned of goods formerly imported 
from Britain, they are obviously very much in Britain’s interest; when, 
however, increasing competition with British exports is involved, the 
British balance of advantage is less clear. While industrialization 's 
going on, the increased demand for producers’ goods (machinery, et¢ 
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may well compensate Britain in some degree for the loss of other mar- 
kets, since something like £200-£300 worth of capital equipment is 
necessary (at pre-war prices) to establish each additional worker in even 
light manufacturing industry, and much of this must be imported by 
the countries in question. In this connection, it is important to remem- 
ber that Britain is unlikely to be able to afford to finance any substantial 
amount of overseas industrialization after the war, and that it is very 
important that the country which does finance most of it—the United 
States, in all probability—shall not do so in the form of “tied loans’, 
the proceeds of which can be spent only in the lending country. 

In practice, the extent to which new industries established in 
hitherto primary-producing areas will compete with British exporters 
will vary enormously from case to case. Sometimes the compensations 
from the purely British point of view) of increased demand for capital 
goods, and of increased purchasing-power in general, will outweigh the 
joss due to increased competition with British exports; sometimes the 
reverse will occur. It is worth remembering, however, that in the years 
between 1873 and 1913, when France, Belgium, Germany, and the 
United States were undergoing very rapid industrialization, and Britain 
was ceasing to be the “workshop of the world’, her exports to those 
ountries almost doubled, though their rate of increase was considerably 
less than that of British exports to most other parts of the world. 

It is possible, with these considerations in view, to sort out those 
interests Which are common to Britain and the United States in the 
general economic field. The interests which the two countries most 
emphatically have in common are that full employment should be 
attained, and physical output per head raised, in all parts of the world, 
the relative increases in the outputs of the various goods and services 
being made to correspond, as closely as possible, to the relative increases 
indemand for them which increments in incomes will bring. It is of the 
utmost importance to realize that the only way to increase the con- 
sumption of any given class of commodities (such as food, for instance) 
without either dislocation or the giving of subsidies, is to increase the 
production of other commodities, all in their due proportions. The 
United States and Britain between them, with their command respec- 
tively of the means of financing overseas development and the institu- 
tions through which it has largely been financed in the past, can do a 
very great deal to see that something like the right proportions between 
various kinds of development are maintained. 

Beyond these very broad common interests, there are, however, the 
elds where a certain amount of forbearance is necessary on the part 
of one or other of the two Powers if a clash of interests is to be avoided. 
Britain must be prepared to accept blows to her export trade from 
largely American-financed industries in some parts of the world, though 
she may well derive compensation from the increased demand for her 
goods engendered partly by American investment in other regions. 
Above all, her exporters must make themselves more adaptable than 
inthe past to the changing demands of markets in developing countries 
and must refrain from relying upon, or demanding measures such as 
bilateral bargaining to strengthen them at the expense of others. The 
United States, for her part, must maintain her fine tradition of granting 
loans in such a form that the proceeds may be spent in any country, not 
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merely in the United States; she must, if she wishes to assist primary 
producers, do so in a way which will not greatly increase the already 
formidable difficulties of Britain, and, in general, she must remember 
that Britain faces a post-war situation far more difficult (in its inter. 
national aspects, at least) than anything with which Americans wil] be 
called upon to deal. 

If the two nations can summon sufficient enterprise and forbearance 
to act in this spirit, they should be able to preserve their present close 
friendship when the urgency of physical danger has vanished, and, in 
doing this, they will do much more—they will go far towards saving the 
world from the economic disasters which did so much to make political 
stability impossible after the last war. 

A. J. B. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the British Isles was confined to raids by smal] 
numbers of aircraft on places on the east and south coast, except on the 
nights of April 25 and 26, when sharp attacks were made on Bath, and 
considerable damage done. Some of the other raids caused a number of 
casualties, e.g., one on Sunderland on the night of April 15, when 12 
people were killed, but there was no sustained attack until-the repeated 
bombing of Rostock led the Germans to make what they described as 
reprisal attacks for the raids on the residential quarters of German 
cities. They then bombed Bath and, according to their own accounts, 
Exeter and Plymouth. 

The R.A.F. maintained steadily increasing pressure on the German 
defences and the ports and airfields in the west by daily, and often all 
day, sweeps over northern France. Many heavy attacks were made on 
Calais, Cherbourg, Havre, and Dunkirk, and on aerodromes both in 
those areas and in the Low Countries. Other places bombed were 
Ostend, Lille, St. Omer, Rouen, Abbeville, Hazebrouck, St. Nazaire 
and Lorient. Some of these sweeps were carried out without loss. 
In Germany the main station at Cologne, the railway workshops 
at Koln-Nippes, the marshalling yard and sheds at Deutz, and the 
Kalk and Deutz plants of the Humboldt Deutz A.G. (on the right bank 
of the Rhine) were very heavily bombed on the night of April 13; 
objectives in the Ruhr the next 2 nights, Hamburg (April 17 night), 
objectives in the Rhineland (April 22 night) and Rostock (April 24, 
25, 26, and 27 nights) where the Heinkel factory just north of the town 
and the Neptune shipyards were subjected to the most devastating 
attack which has so far been made on any one place by any of the 
beiligerents. Enormous damage was done, and very large fires were left 
burning in all the target areas. In the 4 attacks nearly 800 tons 0! 
bombs were dropped. 

Other outstanding operations were a daylight attack on the Diesel 
engine factory at Augsburg by a force of 12 Lancasters (the fastest 
heavy bomber in the world) on April 17, when the aircraft flew al the 
530 miles to the target at roof-top height during daylight. 4 were shot 
down soon after crossing the enemy coast, and 3 over Augsburg, bu! 
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not until they had dropped their bombs on the factory. The remaining 
5 reached home safely. Vital shops in the factory were seen to be hit 
by very powerful bombs. On the night of April 25 more very long- 
distance raids were made when the Skoda works at Pilsen and objec- 
tives in south Germany were bombed. Coastal Command aircraft also 
attacked shipping off Norway, hitting one vessel on April 15, while a 
patrol vessel seta supply ship on fire on April 25, and an aircraft set 
another on fire off the Danish coast on April 27. 

A raid by a Commando was carried out successfully early on April 22 
for reconnaissance purposes just south of Boulogne. The Germans were 
driven back and the coast defences penetrated over a front of 800 yards. 
Communications were cut, preventing the enemy from summoning 
help, and after 2 hours the troops withdrew. Casualties were very light, 
and every man returned, with all his equipment, as they had been able 
to get across the sands without being detected and were at the beach 
wire entanglements before they were fired on. The light naval forces 
covering the landing were engaged by Flak ships and smaller craft, 
but no vessel received any damage, and casualties were slight. 

The German account of the raid described the British troops as 
retiring precipitately with heavy loss as soon as they were fired on, 
leaving behind their entire equipment. The landing attempt was made 
by a small detachment of shock troops, it was stated, during a fight 
between minesweepers and British m.t.bs; one of which was sunk and 2 
damaged, with no loss or damage to the German vessels. A fuller 
account by the News Agency stated that a strong force of shock troops 
attempted a landing, but were foiled by the vigilance of the coast 
defences, and were forced to retire at once “‘without having been able 
to carry out their aim’. 

German reports on the bombing of Augsburg stated that some 
casualties were caused and material damage done. The radio bulletin 
admitted that “‘an important war factory’’ had to stop production for 
a few days, as damage had been done to military objectives. As to 
Rostock, the communiqué of April 25 announced the bombing of resi- 
dential areas there, that of April 26 declared that in the second attack 
the bombs were purposely dropped on residential quarters, destroying 
valuable cultural monuments, and the next day the “‘terror raids on 
residential quarters’ of Rostock were stated still to be going on. 

Of the raids on England the Germans claimed that many harbour 
and supply facilities on the south coast had been badly damaged, and 
factories wrecked on several nights, an important harbour in the 
Humber bombed (April 13 night), Sunderland heavily damaged (April 15 
night), Southampton attacked (April 17 night), Grimsby (April 18 
night), Exeter, Plymouth, and a factory near Brighton raided (April 
25 night) and Bath very heavily attacked (April 25 and 26 nights). 

They also published large figures of British aircraft destroyed. On 
April 18 they stated that 29 were shot down on April 17 and the night 
of 17-18, and on April 24 claimed that between April 11 and 20 161 
British aircraft had been destroyed (46 of them in the Mediterranean) 
as against only 25 German. 

he British figures of aircraft lost in the 2 weeks were 60 German 
omitting considerable numbers known to be badly damaged, but whose 
loss*could not be confirmed) and 100 British. Two of the offensive 
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sweeps and attacks on objectives in France accounted for a larg: 
proportion of the loss of British fighters—on April 25 operations wer 
carried out over a very wide area, and heavy fighting occurred, parti. 
cularly over Abbeville. On that day 15 fighters were lost, and on Apri 
27, in another series of widespread attacks in which 11 German air. 
craft were destroyed, 16 fighters were lost. 

At sea, the loss of the Surcouf (2,880 tons), the largest submarine in 
the world, was announced on April 18 by Free French H.Q., and on 
April 26 the loss of the destroyer Southwold and of the trawler Stell 
was announced. 

The Germans claimed the sinking of a number of ships in British 
waters, e.g., 6 off the south coast (April 17) and 3 off the Isle of Wight 
(April 26). 

American Waters. The U.S. Navy Dept. announced (April 27) the 
loss of the destroyer Sturtevant, and of several American and Nor- 
wegian vessels by U-boat attack. One U-boat was believed to have beer 
sunk by one of 3 American vessels whose loss was reported on April 2% 
A Mexican tanker was also reported (April 26) lost, “‘probably by an 
attack by an Axis U-boat’’. On April 21 the Argentine motor-shi 
Victoria was blown up and sank 300 miles off the coast of Nova Scotia 
The Germans announced that she was presumably hit by a drifting 
American mine, but a U.S. naval spokesman pointed out that there 
were 2 separate explosions, and it was hardly possible that 2 mines 
both of which had broken loose, should have been so close together 
300 miles out at sea, as to hit the same ship. 

The Germans reported on April 20 that U-boats had recently sunk 


18 vessels off the U.S. coast and in the Caribbean, and on April 2 
claimed the sinking of 6 more. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians did not report the recovery of any important grouné 
during the period, and most of their communiqués were confined t 
announcements of local successes in which considerable numbers of thi 
enemy were disposed of, and of the destruction of large numbers 0! 
enemy aircraft—their figures for the 2 weeks were, in fact, 376 German 
destroyed, as against 112 Russian lost. They did, however, report 
(April 15) a breach of the German lines near Briansk, and the recover\ 
of a place north-east of Smolensk; also the breaching of the Finnisi 
positions on the Svir River. Some progress towards Olonets was 
claimed, but the defences in the area are believed to be 20 miles deep 
and the German-Finnish resistance was very stubborn. By April 2! 
the Russian claimed that they had achieved their aim of again securing 
control of some high ground which they had lost, but it was apparet! 
that they only succeeded in this at the cost of heavy losses. Thi 


Finns, in fact, claimed (April 22) that in 2 weeks’ fighting they had 


killed 14,000 Russians, losing only 440 men themselves. They als 
said that since April 13 no less than 150 Russian attacks had been mad 
and reports from Sweden and elsewhere described the Finnish losses 
also very heavy. Semi-official reports issued in Kuibyshev and in the 
Soviet press spoke of heavy German reinforcements being brought ' 


to the Leningrad front, including Waffen S.S. units—which were “a 
to be suffering heavy casualties—and French “‘volunteer’’ troops. VU! 
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April 24 the Finns announced that the Russian advance on the Svir 
sector had been halted. The thaw was, however, believed to be playing 
, major part in the slowing down of operations, and this applied to the 
whole front, except in the Crimea. Here the Russians claimed successes 
in local actions. A report was circulated on April 27 that the Russians 
had captured a village on the west shore of Lake Ilmen, the importance 
of this being that it is the first time a place on that side of the Lake has 
been mentioned. If true it means that the Russians now control the 
lake IImen area with the exception of Novgorod and Staraya Russa. 

Murmansk was raided on April 17, when 15 of the raiders were shot 
down. The Germans also reported raids there on April 15 and 23 and 
la ime 'd to hav e done much damage, setting 2 ships on fire, and destroy- 

It was noticed towards the end of the month 
that the Germans were » sending larger numbers of fighters to. escort 
the bombers attacking Murmansk. Leningrad also had severe raids, 
particularly on April 24 and 25, when 165 bombers were reported to be 
operating. The Russians claimed to have destroyed 35 of them. 

Further figures of aircraft destroyed published in Moscow and 
Kuibyshev included a statement (April 17) that in March over 1,000 
German "planes had been disposed of, and in the first 10 days of April 
30 more. The Air Force General Grendahl, writing in Red Star, stated 
that nearly the whole of the personnel with which the Luftwaffe entered 
the war had been wiped out. In the first 16 months of the war the 
Germans had, he said, increased the number of their pilots from 
10,000 to between 13 and 15 thousand, all men of 22 to 25 and 
thoroughly well trained. In the 3 periods of the Russian campaign 
their losses had been: up to Aug. 31, some 7,200 aircraft and 20,000 
men; up to Nov. 30, some 5,000 aircraft and 12 to 15,000 men; and 
since Dec. 1, some 38,000 men, as the Russians had held the upper 
hand throughout. He claimed that of 300 picked crews detailed for 

he attacks on Moscow over half had been lost. 

The German estimates of aircraft lost on both sides were not pub- 
lished regularly, but on April 26 they announced that from April 11 
to 15 the Russians lost 312, as against only 35 German, and from April 
21-25 the figures were 352 Russian and 36 German. For a longer 
period,.March 21 to April 10, they gave totals of 872 Russian and 88 
German lost. They also issued some figures of troop losses. On April 
[8 they claimed the capture of 6,000 prisoners and the killing of 8,000 
Russians in the central and northern sectors, and the News Agency 
announced the annihilation of the 33rd Soviet Army, with 11,000 taken 
prisoner and 57,000 killed on ‘‘the middle front’’. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 6 transports or supply 
‘hips and one U-boat in the Barents Sea. The Germans claimed the 
destruction or damaging of shipping at Murmansk and off the coast of 
the Caucasus, e.g., on April 24 they reported the bombing of a tanker 
and 2 cargo vessels off Novorossisk, and on earlier dates claimed bomb 
hits on tankers and other vessels ‘‘in a Caucasian harbour’’, and attacks 
n Sevastopol harbour and on shipping in the Sea of Azov, as well as 
“ other Caucasus coast ports unnamed. On April 20 they reported 

the sinking of 2 large cargo ships, and damage to 3 others in a convoy 
going to Murmansk. 

On April 18 a report from Turkey was published that bombing 
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attacks on Constanza had been going on for the past 2 weeks, but there 
was no mention of this in Soviet communiqués. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Except for a lull in the middle of April Malta was subjected to 
continuous and heavy air attacks in which considerable damage was 
done to civilian property, including churches. A heavy toll was taken of 
the raiders, 53 of which were known to have been destroyed, while 
many others were so badly damaged as to be classed as “‘probables’’ 
On April 21, for instance, 10 were destroyed, 9 probably destroyed, and 
12 damaged, and figures published in Malta stated that from April | to 
22 117 were destroyed, 38 probably destroyed, and 100 damaged. On 
April 25, 3 deliberate attacks on hospitals were made, 5 wards of a 
general hospital were hit, and, shortly afterwards, a second hospital and 
a prisoners of war camp nearby. 

The Axis accounts of the raids referred to the great damage done to 
military objectives and the destruction of large numbers of British 
aircraft both on the ground and in air combats. On April 15 the 
Germans claimed that their fighters had shot down 9 aircraft, and on 
April 21, 11 in fights over Malta and the North African coast, and on 
April 22 they stated that in Malta alone 16 had been destroyed on the 
ground or in the air. 

British raids were made on Comiso and Augusta (April 21 night) and 
on Comiso and other Sicilian air bases, the following 2 nights. The 
Italians described the raids on Comiso as causing neither damage nor 
casualties; an attack at Vittoria, near Ragusa, injured a small girl. 

On April 17 shells were fired on the Palestine coast by a warship, but 
did no damage. On April 20 the Germans announced that Jaffa power 
station had been shelled by a U-boat, and that a steamer in Beirut 
harbour had been torpedoed. 

At sea on April 14 British torpedo aircraft attacked a convoy in the 
Central Mediterranean, causing explosions among some of the ships 
and destroying 2 escorting German fighters. The Italians described the 
action as an unsuccessful attempt to attack their ships, in which 
German fighters shot down 2 British ’planes. They also stated (Apmil 
25) that a convoy had been attacked by British aircraft, but that no 
damage was suffered and all the ships reached their ports safely. 

On April 17 the Admiralty announced that a submarine had sunk a 
large Italian transport under escort, and on April 26 that submarines 
had recently sunk 4 heavily laden supply ships going to Libya and an 
armed lighter, and had damaged a schooner. The Germans reported 
(April 24) that U-boats had sunk 2 transports and 3 coastal sailing 
vessels. The Italians announced (April 20) the presumed loss of the 
submarine Bianchi. On April 17 they reported the defeat of a British 
attempt to effect a landing on a small island south oi Crete. No mention 
has been made of this elsewhere. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Ground operationsin Cyrenaica were confined tothe activities of mobile 
columns in the forward areas and to artillery actions. The Germans 
continued their efforts to set up strong points in no-man’s land, and 
minor engagements took place at Temrad, Bregisch, Segnali, and else- 
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where when British columns carried out harassing actions against them. 
In one clash near Temrad on April 13 a mobile column met a larger 
enemy force, supported by 30 tanks and motor guns, and destroyed 2 
and damaged 5 of the tanks before withdrawing with only slight loss. 
On April 14 sandstorms began to hamper operations, and continued, 
owing to the Khamsin (hot desert wind) for several days. Until April 
24 only patrol activity:was reported, but on April 25 the enemy started 
moving in the southern sector, withdrawing west, however, when 
en d. 

Though hampered by the weather the R.A.F. maintained its daily 
patrols over the forward areas, and also made many raids on Benghazi, 
Derna, Martuba, Barce, and Berka. Benghazi was bombed on several 
successive nights, e.g., those of April 17 to 21 inclusive, and again on 
93 and 24, while raids were also made on encampments and transport 
in the Tmimi area, in the triangle Derna-Martuba-Tmimi, and on 
transport on the roads in the Jedabia and Agheila areas. In all the air 
operations, including those in the Mediterranean area, 21 aircraft were 
lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. 

Other developments included an attack by Free French bombers on 
Italian forces in southern Libya, reported on April 27, following an 
earlier announcement by French H.Q. that several raids had been 
made by Axis aircraft on places in the Lake Chad territories, where 
towns and villages were bombed and machine-gunned. 

On April 26 it was announced that reconnaissance aircraft had been 
active over the Suez Canal area the previous night, and that 1 was 
probably destroyed. The Germans stated that an airfield on the Canal 
was etlectively bombed; they also reported successful raids on Tobruk, 
claiming, on April 16, 8 British aircraft destroyed there. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The Philippine Islands. The bombing and shelling of Corregidor and 
of the smaller Forts Hughes, Frank, and Drum in Manila Bay con- 
tinued, and Corregidor had its 250th air alarm on April 27. With the 
Japanese established on the Batan Peninsula these forts had to stand 
up to heavy gunfire from both the north and south shores of the Bay, 
but they succeeded in silencing several enemy batteries, and on break- 
ing up and damaging truck and troop concentrations on the mainland 
on more than one occasion. 

Fighting still continued in the other islands, and on April 14 a success- 
ful raid was reported on Japanese positions in the mountains of Northern 
Luzon. In Mindanao skirmishes occurred in the Digos, Zamboanga, 
and Moncaya ‘areas, where resistance still continues. On April 16 
the Japanese landed on Panay island, and 2 days later it was learnt that 
Cebu was in their hands, but the town itself had been set on fire by the 
defenders. On both islands resistance continued, though on April 19 
the Japanese claimed that in Panay their troops had nearly reached 
the centre of the island, and that the parties which had landed on the 
north and south shores respectively would soon join up. Fighting was 
reported at subsequent dates near Lambanao, in the north of the island, 
though fresh Japanese landings were made, and it was evident that a 
determined defence was being put up. On April 22, however, it was 
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learnt that the Japanese had entered Lambanao after an attack jp 
considerable force. 

At sea the U.S. Navy reported (April 21) the sinking by m.t.bs of ; 
Japanese light cruiser off Cebu. 

On April 15 it was announced that a force of 13 U.S. aircraft, B25; 
and Flying Fortresses, had made raids on enemy bases and shipping at 
Manila, Cebu, Davao, and Batangas on April 13 and 14. At Cebu 3 
transports were sunk and 2 others damaged, at Davao 2 transports 
.were damaged, a bomber and a seaplane destroyed, and others damaged, 
and at Batangas a cargo vessel was sunk. The attack on Davao was 
arranged to synchronize with an attack by U.S. and Filipino troops stil! 
fighting there, and 3 Japanese aircraft seeking to intercept were shot 
down, 2 of them by U.S. fighters operating from bases in the Philippines. 

The raiders also brought away to Australia 44 passengers, who 
included the crew of one raider which was lost in the operations, (ol 
Chi Wang, Chinese liaison officer with the U.S. Forces in the Philip- 
pines, Capt. Villamor, of the Philippine Air Corps, Col. Backes, Chief 
of the Philippine Army Air Corps, and other American officers. 

It may be added that on April 17 it was stated in Washington that 
there had been no report for a week from the 65,000 troops and civilians 
still in the Batan Peninsula. They were believed to include som 
35,000 effective troops, 5,500 sick and wounded and non-combatant 
troops, and about 25,000 civilians. The Japanese on April 23 announced 
that between April 3 and 20 they had taken 53,400 prisoners in Batan 
of whom 9,533 were Americans. They added that the American and 
Filipino dead numbered 5,000, and that there were 1,677 in hospital 
986 of them Americans. 

Pacific Islands and the Australian Coast. The most important event 
of the period was the air. attack, so far only reported by the Japanese 
themselves, on Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, and Nagoya on April 18 
The report issued in Tokyo stated that aircraft with U.S. markings 
had been seen; they failed to penetrate into the heart of the metro- 
politan area, but bombed residential districts in the suburbs, damaging 
schools and hospitals. At Kobe and Nagoya fires were started, the bombs 
dropped there being incendiaries only. Some 60 aircraft were believed 
to have taken part in the raid, and 9 were shot down. On April 20 the 
High Command announced that there were only about 10 bombers in 
the raid, and that 1 had been forced down by engine trouble in the 
mountains in Central Japan and the crew of 5 captured: they were now 
under examination. Some of the aircraft which escaped from thi 
defending A.A. fire had reached China. H.Q. also stated that at dawn 
on April 18 3 aircraft carriers had been sighted at a great distance from 
the Japanese coast and at once beat a retreat. 

The same day a Chungking statement said that “well-informed 
quarters” understood that the raiders had “safely arrived at their 
destination’, but their bases were not in China. Finally, on April 2 
a Moscow report stated that a message had been received from Khe- 
barovsk that a U.S. aircraft had landed in the Far Eastern Territory 


on April 18 and the crew had been interned in accordance with inter- 


national law. 


Throughout the period the R.A.A.F. maintained a steady series 0! 


attacks on the Japanese bases at Lae, Salamaua, Rabaul, and Kupang 
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On April 14 it was stated in Australia that in the previous 3 weeks over 
6) Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in the waters off north Aus- 
tralia, while in the raids on their bases much damage was being done 
to shipping and to aircraft and aerodromes. On April 24 it was an- 
nounced that as the result of 2 weeks’ attacks on Rabaul 3 direct hits 
had been scored on a large transport and near misses on others. 3 near 
misses scored on a cruiser, probably sinking it, direct hits scored on 3 
argo ships, and near misses on others, and near misses scored on a 
number of seaplanes. At Lakunai and Nunakanaua airfields (New 
Britain) many aircraft had been destroyed. 

On April 26 it was announced that the Japanese at Lae, Salamaua, 
and Rabaul had received air reinforcements and were using more 
fighters than at any time hitherto. They continued their raids on Port 
Moresby, but did little damage and suffered considerable losses. They 
also raided Darwin again on April 25, but lost 11 aircraft and did very 
little damage. 

On April 19 the Japanese announced that they had landed on Siberut 
[sland on April 16 and on Nias and Sipora Islands (just west of Sumatra) 
m April 17. 

On April 25 it was announced in Washington that U.S. troops had 
landed in New Caledonia to assist in their defence, and at the request 
ff the local authorities. 

Sino-Japanese War. The only developments reported were scattered 
air raids on towns in Kiangsi on April 20-22, and on April 26 Chungking 
reported fighting in 4 provinces, including Kwangtung, where the 
Japanese were retreating and burning the villages. A mutiny of some 
30 Nanking troops at Kiukiang, near Nanking, was also reported. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By the middle of April the Japanese on the Irrawaddy had reached 
a point half way between Prome and the oilfields at Yenangyaung, and 
were increasing their pressure on the British positions south-west of 
Taungdwingyi. On the Sittang they were moving north from Toungoo, 
strongly resisted by the Chinese. They were reinforced, however, and 
on April 14 were stated to be increasing their pressure everywhere. 
On that day the British forces withdrew from Migyaungwe, and the 
Chinese withdrew to Myohla, about 20 miles south of Pyinmana. At 
the same time another Japanese force advancing from Northern Siam 
was making such progress as to threaten the flank of the Chinese in the 
southern Shan States who were in positions facing the Siamese frontier. 
On April 16th the Chinese reported that enemy pressure in the Myohla 
area Was increasing in scope and weight, while another Japanese 
column west of the Salween was moving towards Loikaw, in Karenni 
some 50 miles east of Pyinmana, which it eventually occupied on 
April 21. 

On April 17 it was announced that the British forces on the Irra- 
waddy had had to retire north of Magwe, and that the Yenangyaung 
vilfields had been destroyed. The King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry had fought a very gallant rearguard action at Myingun to 
cover the withdrawal from Minhla, and on the night of April 16 suc- 
ceeded in rejoining the main forces. The Japanese made great efforts 
‘0 prevent the destruction of the oilfields by infiltrating through the 
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ce 


British iia and attempting to block the road between Dates 
yaung and Kyaukpadaung, further north. Meanwhile British forces 
continued to hold Taungdwingyi—despite heavy attacks by both 
ground forces and aircraft—in order to cover the right flank of the 
Chinese on the Sittang. The Japanese now claimed that they had 
separated the British and Chinese forces. 

On April 19 it was announced that Chinese troops were fighting with 
the British on the Irrawaddy. Fierce engagements were reported on 
the Pinchaung, a river running from east to west into the Irrawaddy 
near Yenangyaung, and on the Sittang near Ela, north of Myohla. 
The same day the Chinese reported the repulse with heavy loss of 
Japanese attacks on the Salween front. On April 21 it was learnt that 
the British forces on the Pinchaung had been successfully withdrawn 
across the river as a result of a joint Chinese-British attack at Yenang- 
yaung. Chinese forces coming from the north had recaptured 
Yenangyaung after 2 days’ fighting and had thus relieved a force of 
several thousand British troops which was surrounded there. The 
Japanese made repeated attacks on the town on April 20 and 21 but 
failed to recapture it. 

On April 23 it was announced that the British forces had withdrawn 
from the Taungdwingyi area, owing to considerable reinforcements 
having reached the Japanese, increasing their pressure on the Irrawaddy 
front; east of the Sittang, however, the Chinese succeeded in holding 
Taunggyi, despite furious attacks in which much hand to hand fighting 
took place. Heavy fighting also occurred in the Pinchaung area and 
near Yamethin, on the Sittang, which the Japanese entered on April 26. 
The next day the British troops were stated to be holding a line running 
from Kyaukpadaung to Meiktila, some 50 miles to the east, where 
they were in touch with the Chinese, while the Chinese reported that 
the Japanese, having been further reinforced, were continuing to 
advance from Hopong, just east of Taunggyi, in several columns, each 
of them supported by continuous air bombing. They also made a {fresh 
assault on Taunggyi, but were unable to overcome the Chinese resis- 
tance. Other reports said that the Japanese were digging in south of 
Yenangyaung, the town still being in Chinese hands. 

Throughout the operations the Japanese had the very great advan- 
tage of superiority in the air; their advance was supported by almost 
continuous bombing of the Allies’ positions and by raids on towns 
behind the lines. On April 24 it was announced that nearly every town 
in the country had now been bombed, and as they are nearly all built 
largely of wood the damage and loss of life must have been very great. 

On April 15 it was announced that the R.A.F. were now co-operating 
with the ground forces, while the American Volunteer Group was 
active, bombing an airfield in the Northern Shan States (April 10) and 
destroying 7 aircraft, the forward areas in Burma (April 14), Toungoo 
aerodrome (reported on 17th), Rangoon and Port Blair (April 18), and 
enemy airfields (April 10 and 20). R.A.F. aircraft also carried out raids 
on Nyaungbintha (April 12), Sinbaungwe (April 13), Port Blair (April 
14 and 18) where 18 enemy seaplanes were destroyed or badly damaged, 
Allanmyo and Bassein airfield (April 19), and raided shipping of! the 
Arakan coast and launches, etc. in the Bassein creek. 

The Japanese on April 18 stated that between March 10 and April !4 
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the Allied losses were 5,000 men, with 120 aircraft, 62 tanks, 37 guns 
and other’material. Their own losses were 160 killed and 430 wounded. 
At sea the loss of the Australian destroyer Vampire in the Bay of Bengal 
was announced on April 22, and it was also learnt (April 16) that the 
Indian sloop Indus had been sunk by aircraft on April 6. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

April 18.—The Vichy Ambassador in Buenos Aires resigned, in pro- 
test against the Laval régime. 

April 21.—The Government announced that the Argentine tanker 
Victoria had been damaged by a torpedo or mine. 


AUSTRALIA 

April 14.—Mr. Curtin assumed the title of Minister of Defence, 
instead of Minister of Defence Co-ordination, in order to facilitate 
discussions with General MacArthur. 

April 16.—Regulations were issued fixing the prices of about half a 
million goods and services, including fire, accident, and non-mutual 
life insurance policies and doctors’ and dentists’ fees, at the rates 
prevailing on April 15. 

April 19.—A statement was issued by General MacArthur’s H.Q. 
that “by agreement among the Governments of Australia, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the United States, the South-west 
Pacific Area has been constituted, effective from 14.00 hours G.M.T., 
April 19. General MacArthur formally assumes command by virtue of 
that authority”’. 

The following commands had also been created: Allied land forces, 
S.W. Pacific Area, General Blamey; Allied air forces, S.W.P.A., 
General Brett; Allied naval forces, Admiral Leary; Commander of U.S. 
forces in Philippines, General Wainwright; Commander of U.S. forces 
in Australia, General Barnes. 

Mr. Curtin stated at Canberra that as from midnight on April 18 all 
orders issued by General MacArthur would be considered by commanders 
of the Australian forces as emanating from the Commonwealth 
Government. 

April 23.—A war conference was held in Melbourne of the State 
Premiers, under the chairmanship of Mr. Curtin, at which General 
MacArthur and his chief of staff, General Sir Thomas Blamey, General 
Sturdee, Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Royle, and Air Marshal W. D. Bostock 
were present. 


BELGIUM 

April 14.—The German Court at Ghent passed death sentences on 
14 Belgians accused of murder, sabotage, possession of weapons, 
Communist activities, and anti-German propaganda, and it was 
decided in court that they were “to a high degree influenced by broad- 


casts from Britain’. 
April 20.—It was learned that the Germans had mined certain areas 
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in the district between the Sambre and the Meuse, and had d ordered the 
evacuation of farms, etc., there. 

April 24.—The German Military Court at Ghent sentenced 7 Belgians 
to death and 6 others to varying terms of penal servitude for sabotage 
and membership of the White Brigade, said to be a secret pro- Allied 
armed organization in Belgium. It was learned that the military areas 
in the coastal belt had been reorganized, and that fields had been mined 
in the interior, more than 100 miles from the coast, in the region be- 
tween the Sambre and the Meuse. 


BURMA 


April 17.—It was announced that 40,000. Indians had been evacuated 
from the country by the Royal Indian Navy, with the help of Indian 
vessels which were off the Burma coast when the invasion began. 


CANADA 


April 22.—The Minister of Agriculture announced the completion 
of a new agreement with the British Ministry of Food, providing for 
the delivery in the 12 months ending March 31, 1943, of a minimum of 
125 million lb. of Canadian cheese to Britain. 

Apmnil 24.—Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, the First Sea Lord, and 
Admiral Sir Charles Little arrived from Washington in Ottawa to 
confer with officials of the Canadian Navy. 

April 27.—The plebiscite took place on the question of whether the 
Government should be freed from any obligation of past commitments 


restricting the method of raising men for military service. 


CHINA 


April 14.—It was learned that Mr. Shen Shih-hua had been ap- 
pointed Commissioner for China in India. 

April 19.—Japanese press reports stated that some 2,000 people, 
including many British and American residents, were to be evacuated 
from occupied China and sent to Lourenco Marques, in exchange for 
Japanese evacuated from countries at war with Japan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


April 25.—It was learned that rioting and shooting had occurred 
during the week in Eastern Slovakia during demonstrations against 
the terrorism of the Hlinka Guard. 


EGYPT 

April 15.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Cairo, and had an interview 
with the Prime Minister. 

April 22.—The Prime Minister, in a statement in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the arrest of Aly Pasha Maher, declared that, though it 
was his policy to keep Egypt out of the war, he was determined to 
remain loyal to the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. ‘I will not tolerate an) 
action by an Egyptian or a foreigner which might endanger the military 


security of our ally’, he said. A vote of confidence after the debate 


supported the Government by 185 to 1. 
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EIRE 


April 27.—2 new Orders were published authorizing the internment 
of any person, if expedient, ““having regard to international obligations 
of the State’, and making it an offence to assist an internee to escape, to 
prevent or hinder the arrest of anyone liable to internment, or to 
transmit unauthorized written messages to or from an internee. 


FRANCE 


April 14.—The Vichy Government sent instructions to M. Haye to 
inform the U.S. State Department that they “‘do not accept a Note 
fom the U.S., drafted in insulting terms, which tends to discredit in 
the eves of the world the conduct of French citizens, who do not 
require lessons in patriotism from the foreigner’. 

It was announced by the German authorities that Laval had been 
reappointed to the Vichy Government with the title of ‘“Head of the 
Government with special powers’, while Marshal Pétain had handed 
over to him the function of presiding over the Council, retaining only 
the title of Head of the State. It was also learned that Laval would 
have entire control of the police, foreign affairs, and the armed forces. 
An official statement in Vichy announced that Darlan had left the 
Cabinet, but was appointed Commander of the Land, Sea, and Air 
Forces, with the right still to attend sittings of the Council of Ministers, 
and would remain the Successor-designate of the Head of the State. 

Laval issued a statement declaring his policy to be a middle-road one 
aimed at friendly relations with Germany and the U.S.A. He said he 
hoped to obtain peace with the Axis, and integrity and independence 
both for continental and colonial France. His policy would be based 
ona solution of the following problems: maintenance of the integrity of 
the French Empire, France’s attitude in the Anglo-German war, 
disposition of the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine by friendly under- 
standing with Germany, and the establishment of peace and the 
elimination of economic misery in the “‘revolution’”’ in Europe. 

The Paris Military Court passed death sentences on 25 alleged 
Communists for activities against the Germans in France. 

April 15.—Laval received a number of “prominent Frenchmen”’, in 
Paris, including de Brinon, the Vichy Envoy in Paris, Déat, Doriot, 
the leader of the Fascist Partie Populaire, and Marquet and Cathala, 
former Ministers. 

All Americans resident in Unoccupied France were urged by U.S. 
Consulates to leave the country at the earliest possible moment. 

April 16.—Marshal Pétain received Laval on his return from Paris. 

Vichy reports stated that anti-German demonstrations against the 
return of Laval to the Government and against the policy of collabora- 
tion were taking place in the occupied zone. 35 Germans were killed 
by the wrecking of a troop train at Caen, civilians attacked German 
sentries at Lens and Mericourt, there were large forest fires near Paris, 
and in Paris people were reported to be parading the streets in protest 
against collaboration with Germany. 

April 17.—An official statement after the last meeting of Marshal 
Pétain’s Cabinet announced that ‘Admiral Darlan handed the Head of 
the State the portfolios of the Secretaryships of State for which he was 
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responsible. Admiral Darlan, ‘cunitniatiii of the Head of the 
State, at the request of the Marshal consented to assume under his 
direct authority the functions of C.-in-C. of the land, sea, and air forces, 
All the Ministers and Secretaries of State placed their portfolios at 
the disposal of the Head of the State’’. 

Darlan, in.a letter to the Marshal, said that ‘in the grave circum. 
stances through which we are passing”’ he considered it his duty to ask 
him to accept his resignation as Vice-President of the Council oj 
Ministers, Minister of National Defence, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Navy, and Acting Secretary of State for War. 

Reports were current that the strength of the police had been in- 
creased by the addition of nearly 4,000 men in the Seine Dept. alone. 

The Germans announced the shooting of 35 hostages in occupied 
France as a reprisal for attacks against their troops. 

April 18.—It was learnt that de Brinon had handed a German 
ultimatum to Marshal Pétain early in April, demanding the reinstate- 
ment of Laval with totalitarian powers within 7 days, failing which 
Italy would seize Tunis, Corsica, Savoy, and the whole of the former 
Comté de Nice. 

It was generally believed that, if the Marshal had delayed compliance, 
a rival Government, backed by Germany, would have been formed in 
Paris. The authorities in Savoy, at Nice and elsewhere, were informed 
that their fate lay in the Marshal’s hands, and representatives 
accordingly went to Vichy to urge him to accept the ultimatum at once. 

General de Gaulle, broadcasting to the French nation, from London, 
said the new Government was just another stage in the game Hitler 
had started playing against France and the world in June, 1940. The 
position in which his armies were placed had now led him to strengthen 
the guarantees he received 22 months previously from unworthy 
military and political leaders regarding French territory, the Fleet, 
and the Empire. Fighting France, of course, never had even an hour's 
doubt as to the strategic process which would inevitably be followed 
by Hitler, and was never deceived by foolish illusions as to the possible 
recovery of leaders who had sunk deep into the mire. Events waquld, 
perhaps, show that it was high time for men of goodwill in both the 
old world and the new to see matters as clearly. The war was not 
only a battle between conflicting armies; it was a struggle between 
falsehood and truth, darkness and light, evil and good. 

April 19.—The personnel of Laval’s Cabinet was announced, 4s 
follows: War, General Bridoux; Navy, Admiral Auphan; Justice, 
M. Barthélemy; Finance, M. Cathala; Agriculture and Supply, 
Leroy-Laduirie; Education, M. Bonnard; Labour, M. Lagardelle 
Minister without Portfolio, M. Romier. 

The Secretaries of State included de Brinon, Admiral Platon, and 
Benoist-Méchin, as secretaries to the Head of the Government. 

Laval told the Press that he was much touched by the welcome 
the Marshal had given him “during all these days of crisis. I havea 
feeling that my task, which is heavy, will be largely facilitated by the 
very clear are EH that the Head of the State has of our present 
situation.... It is not correct to say that he has relinquished his 
powers, as press and wireless commentaries yesterday clumsily m: ide it 
appear. I am the Head of the Government in virtue of the powe!s 
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which the Marshal has delegated to me. The authority of the Marshal 
is ind'spensable for the accomplishment of my mission’’. 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, said: “Frenchmen, a new Govern- 
ment has been formed. Admiral Darlan, who remains my successor- 
designate, will take over the defence of our territory and of our Empire. 
\. Laval will, under my authority, direct the home and foreign policy 
of the country. It was with him that, at the most tragic moment of 
disaster, I founded the new order which was to assure the rebirth of 
France. To-day, at a moment as decisive as June, 1940, I find myself 
associated with him again to continue the task of national recovery. 
Frenchmen, your wisdom, your patience, your patriotism, will help 
us to triumph over our trials and our sorrows. With one heart unite 
behind the new Government, which will give you new foundations for 
faith and hope’. 

April 20.—Laval’s Cabinet held its first meeting, Marshal Pétain 
presiding, with Darlan present. A statement broadcast said that 
“M. Laval personally thanked the Marshal, and on behalf of all the 
Ministers assured him of their complete devotion to his person and to 
France”’. 

Laval broadcast a message to the people on his new Government, 
in which he said: “It is always at difficult moments when the fate of 
France is in peril that I come to power. My return to power means the 
rapprochement of France and Germany, for which I have always stood. 
I shall do everything to try and ensure the safety of our country, and 
it seems to me I shall feel all the stronger in defending it since I had no 
responsibility for the misfortune which fell upon us.” 

He promised French peasants that he would do everything to reduce 
toa minimum restrictive measures operating against them and called 
upon them “‘to till your soil with the same passion as you defended 
it.... For a long time, ever since I have been in public life, I have 
always declared that the rapprochement between France and Germany 
was a condition of European peace. As if it were an obsession, I have 
always sought, on every occasion, an agreement which would put an 
end to the misunderstandings which in the past so often brought the 
two great peoples in conflict with one another. 

“In Germany we found—unprecedented fact—a conqueror who 
agreed not to abuse his victory, but offered France in the new Europe 
a place worthy of her past. When I spoke in the name of victorious 
France I never thought to humiliate Germany, and I must pay this 
tribute to our victors that they have never tried to humiliate France. 
Do not speak to Germany in the language of the vanquished. New 
and still more imperious reasons are now added to those which decided 
us to seek reconciliation with Germany. Do you think that if the 
Soviets won they would stop at our frontiers?”’ 

Attacking “foreign influences”, Laval said: “In the past I never 
accepted any foreign influence, and that explains the loosing of passion 
so often aroused in England against my policy and myself. To-day no 
threat will prevent me from pursuing agreement and reconciliation 
with Germany.” 

To Frenchmen overseas, in Africa, in Asia, in the Pacific islands, 
and in America, he said: “I realize your feelings in the same way as 
you share our anxiety in the destiny of our empire. My thoughts go 
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especially to those among you who suffered the attacks of a former 
ally, all the more fierce against our territories because she was incapable 
of defending her own. After having led us to: war, after having 
abandoned us in battle, she tried to destroy our fleet, she killed oy; 
sailors and starved our people. To-day her aeroplanes are again in the 
French skies—after deserting us in the moment of danger they would 
complete the destruction of our homes which battles have left unscathed 

“In frequent and prolonged conversation in the last few weeks with 
Marshal Pétain we found ourselves united in heart and mind.... | 
appeal to you to comprehend the meaning of that task to sustain my 
effort. If you do this France will be reborn in this new Europe. The 
length of time before which we can all be proud of our country wil] 
depend on our work and our faith. ; 

“Do you accept, with British help, to be submitted to a system which 
will bring you into misery, or do you want to be integrated into a New 
Europe, where our honour and vital interests will be respected? | 
warn you against all rumours that this policy of collaboration is 
possible only at the cost of untold sacrifices and untold humiliations. 
I can only tell you that-the situation is grave.” 

The Germans executed 30 hostages, taken from a concentration 
camp near Rouen, as a reprisal for the blowing up of a troop train on 
April 16 in which 44 German soldiers were killed. They also threatened 
to shoot 80 more unless the culprits surrendered by April 23, and 
announced that French civilians would have to accompany German 
soldiers on troop trains. 

General de Gaulle announced that he had obtained confirmation of 
a Lisbon report that 500 Frenchmen were killed at St. Nazaire during 
the Commando raid. It was generally believed in Free French circles 
that there had been a rising in the town with the object of helping the 
British troops. 

A bomb was thrown at Doriot while he was addressing a meeting at 
Rennes. He was unhurt. 

April 21.—Vichy reports stated that in St. Nazaire 20 more 
hostages had been executed as a further reprisal for French activity 
during the recent British Commando raid. The German authorities 
issued a statement that in the Dept. of Calvados, where the derailing 
of a German troop train occurred on April 16, the hours of curfew 
were to be prolonged, places of entertainment closed, and a ban 
imposed on sports and demonstrations. It was added that a further 
1,000 people would be removed to labour camps if the guilty parties 
were not found. 

Darlan issued an Order of the Day, addressed to the land, sea, and 
air forces, telling them that he was “‘filled with great pride”’ at assuming 
the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, and calling on 
them to ‘follow the path of honour and to deferd the Empire under 
the high authority of the Marshal’. 

Vichy reports stated that 6 people had been arrested following the 
discovery by the police of a Communist organization in the Mediter- 
ranean port of Sete and in Montpellier. 

U.S. protest against negotiations between Japan and the French 
High Commissioner in Indo-China for the transference of French 
shipping to the Japanese. (See U.S.A.) 
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April 22.—The German Governor of Paris announced that the culprits 
in the attack against German soldiers on April 20 had been handed over 
to the police by French civilians, and therefore the 20 ‘Communist 
and Jewish” hostages would be released, and the order closing all places 
of amusement and prolonging the curfew would be cancelled imme- 
diately. 15 ‘Jews and Communists” and another unspecified group of 
people were executed as a reprisal for other attacks on German soldiers 
on April 2, 8, and 20. The Germans announced that if those guilty of 
the attack on April 8 were not arrested before April 26, a further 15 
people would be executed, and that if those responsible for the killing 
of a German sentry on April 20 were not found before April 29 
9) “Jews and Communists” would be shot and 500 more would be 
deported to labour camps in eastern Europe. 

It was learned that the German authorities had earmarked more 
than half of the French production of cement for use on new defence 
works along the coast, and Moscow radio stated that the coastal areas 
in the Department of Calvados in Normandy had been closed by the 
German authorities to civilian traffic, and a curfew imposed. 

Resignations of the Counsellor, First and Second Secretaries, Vice- 
Consul, and cipher expert from the French Embassy in Washington 
and offer of their services to General de Gaulle. (See U.S.A.) 

April 23.—Severance of diplomatic relations by South Africa. (See 
South Africa.) 

The new Japanese Ambassador to Vichy presented his credentials 
to Laval. 

It was learned in Vichy that the execution of another group of 15 
Jews and Communists had been cancelled by the German authorities 
in Paris. 

April 24.—The German Command claimed that British raiders in 
the attack near Boulogne on April 22 received help from French 
inhabitants who prepared the ground for them, and about 150 people 
were arrested. 

The Vichy Government issued a Note on the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with South Africa, in which it said that this break “‘merely 
confirms the actual position which has been in existence for nearly 
2 years’. 

2 bomb explosions occurred in Montpellier, one in the regional head- 
quarters of the anti-Bolshevist legion, and the second in the head- 
ce of the Emancipation Nationale organization, controlled by 
Joriot. 

April 25.—An official explanation of Laval’s return to power was 
issued in Vichy, which stated that France had been faced by a triple 
choice—to wait, to support an Anglo-American bloc, or to collaborate 
with Germany and Europe. It was pointed out that the waiting policy 
rested on ‘“‘a double-dealing which would have made both the belli- 
gerent blocs hostile to France’’, the support of the Allies would have 
meant ‘‘the loss of the French Empire and renouncing of French 
independence’’, whereas “‘collaboration with Germany has, on the con- 
trary, the advantage of embodying France in the natural and historic 
iramework of Europe’. 

_ April 26.—It was announced in Vichy that the Government had 
instructed M. Haye to protest to the U.S. Government against the 
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landing of U.S. troops in New Caledonia. “If French rebels to their 
country in September, 1940, seized New Caledonia’’, the announcement 
said, “‘this fact does not justify the Americans in landing troops there. 
Neither de Gaulle nor his representatives are in any way qualified ty 
speak on behalf of France’’. 

April 27.—Admiral Leahy called on Marshal Pétain on his departure 
for the U.S.A. He also called on Laval, who told him that he did not 
wish to take the initiative in breaking off relations with the U.S.A., but 
pointed out that the French political and economic situation had com- 
pelled him to seek to improve relations with France’s neighbours. 

Marshal Pétain received the new Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Mitani, 


GERMANY 

April 19.—Broadcasting on the eve of Hitler’s 53rd_ birthday 
Goebbels said: “We are standing on the threshold of unprecedented 
developments for Germany, in which the fighting ability of our nation 
must stand the test. The winter war was the hardest and cruellest ever 
experienced by mankind. When we realize the really mythical 
endurance of our forces we are entitled to victory. Fate owes it to us; 
we, and we alone, have the right to victory.” 

April 22.—It was learned that potatoes had been rationed at 5lb. per 
head per week. 

April 24.—It was reported in the press that 2 leading industrialists 
had been sentenced to death for infringement of the food regulations. 

The official spokesman of the Luftwaffe broadcast a message explain- 
ing why British air-raids over Germany were not being checked, and 
said that the British ‘planes, which were aiming at destroying German 
war industries and blocking military and food supplies, were being 
prevented from doing this by being kept at a great height by the 
Luftwaffe and A.A. fire, and were in consequence bombing the German 
civilian population. “British terror raids on German civilians’, he 
continued, “have caused much less destruction than that suffered by 
the British civilian population’’. 

April 25.—A decree was issued by the Ministry of Communications 
authorizing the loading of railway trucks by one ton above the maxi- 
mum figure, owing to a shortage of rolling stock. 

It was announced on the wireless that the French General Giraud, 
who was captured during the Battle of France, had escaped from 
K6nigstein camp, and a reward of 100,000 marks was offered for his 
recapture. 

April 26.—The General Trustee for Labour issued a decree com- 
pelling school children from the age of 10 to work on the land “‘in short 
spells or uninterruptedly according to agricultural requirements’, until 
the beginning of November. 

Hitler addressed the Reichstag, reviewing the events of the Russiat 
campaign and demanding new powers inside Germany. He said that 
the war was no longer a European conflict but “‘one of those historic 
conflicts which shake the world once in 1,000 years and inaugurate 4 
new era”. He attacked Britain and her ‘‘imperialistic policy’ as the 
cause of the war, but continued “‘it is to over-estimate British states- 
manship and their simple political and military knowledge to assume 
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that the cause of the dangerous disintegration of Europe lies within the 
range of their effects. The arising ofa state of affairs is confounded with 
the exploitation of it.” After 1918 it was only a question of time when 
Germany would burst the bonds imposed upon her. “Another war for 
the preservation of the European balance of power was bound to cost 
Britain the loss of her power to hold her Empire together. The new 
war, therefore, can and will end in catastrophe for the British Empire. 
Whomsoever England allies herself with, she will, at the end of this 
war, see an ally stronger than she herself is or can be’’. He continued, 
in his attack on Britain, “There is an old proverb which says that 
whom the gods intend to destroy they first make mad. That applies 
tothe British. It isa divine law that what God has condemned to death, 
man has to annihilate’. 

After attacking the Jews as the “‘international parasites’’ who were 
ruining the world, Hitler spoke of Russia; “I speak to you as a leader 
of armies”, he said “‘who mastered a fate which Providence only 
imposes on those who are called to perform the sublime”. He said that 
in Russia the ‘‘dictatorship of the Jews” had reached ‘‘its most cruel 
form’; on the other hand he praised Fascism as having brought about 
the salvation of Italy and Hungary from a similar fate. 

Sarcastic references to Mr. Churchill’s “‘encouraging”’ interpretation 
of the war situation followed, and Hitler contrasted this with Ger- 
many’s record of conquests and “‘Japan’s heroic deeds’. He then 
described the exceptionally severe winter conditions which the German 
Army had had to face in Russia, the worst winter for 140 years, and 
told of the difficulties the German soldiers had endured in organizing 
a backward movement in a general line from Taganrog to Lake Ladoga. 
When Napoleon retreated from Moscow in 1812 the worst cold was 25 
deg. below zero, but the severest frost the German soldiers experienced 
was 50 deg. After praising the German and other troops which had 
taken part in the winter campaign, he said ‘‘In these gigantic and 
historic successes, it was necessary only in a few isolated cases for me 
to intervene. Only when nerves were at breaking-point, obedience 
wavered, or where a sense of duty was lacking in mastering the task, 
I made stern decisions by virtue of the sovereign right which I believe 
to have received for the purpose from my German people”’. 

“We have mastered a fate that broke another man 130 years ago’, 
Hitler continued. But this experience, he said, had provided many 
useful lessons, and he promised that in the following winter there would 
not be a repetition of the same period of emergency, and that the 
Reichsbahn would discharge its duties better than in the previous 
winter “‘wherever we may then be’’. He also said that next winter the 
German soldier would be better equipped, and “‘even if such a natural 
catastrophe as this winter should recur, the individual soldier will, as 
the result of experience and work, no longer have to bear such condi- 
tions as we had’. 

_ But, in order to fulfil such promises, Hitler demanded the power ‘‘to 
intervene immediately and to act on my own initiative as circumstances 
demand when the fate of the nation is at stake’. The whole nation, both 
at the front and in the homeland, must be governed by a single thought: 
to achieve victory, and therefore he asked the Reichstag “‘for an explicit 
endorsement that I possess the legal right to compel everyone to fulfil 
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his duty, and if, in my opinion and in accordance with my conscience, he 
does not carry out his duties, to dismiss him irrespective of who he is or 
what acquired rights he may possess ...I therefore expect German 
justice to understand that the German nation does not exist for the 
convenience of that justice, but that justice exists to serve the nation” 

He said he could promise no leave to those at the front, and reminded 
them that he himself had not claimed 3 days since 1933. Soon the front 
would be again in action, and then, he said, “‘history will decide who 
won this winter, the attacker who madly sacrificed his man-power, or 
the defender who simply held his positions’”’.. He had no fear of British 
and American attacks, ‘‘the future will show how adequate our pre. 
parations are for the overcoming of this danger’’. 

Repeating his charge that Britain started the air war against civilians, 
he said he would “‘repay blow for blow’’. The battle in the east would 
be continued, “‘the Bolshevist colossus will be fought by us until he is 
smashed’. He asserted that the German output of U-boats, which had 
left the highest figure of U-boats in the World War far behind, would 
“get the better of’’ Britain, while the prowess of Japan in a few months 
had shown that ‘‘the provocation of Japan to enter this war was the 
most stupid of all the actions of our enemies’’. 


““‘We Germans have everything to win in this struggle for existence 
or non-existence, for the loss of this war would be simply the end of us’, 
he concluded . . . ‘Britain can win nothing in this war. She will lose, 
and she will then, perhaps, for once in her history, realize that the fate 
of nations and States should not be entrusted either to cynical drunkards 
or to the sick in spirit’. “In this fight truth will be victorious: but 
truth is on our side’, he said. “I will bind my name and my life un- 
conditionally with the fate of the German people’’. 

GGéring then spoke, and named Hitler oberster Gerichtsherr (supreme 
law lord) and read out a decree which the Reichstag Members approved 
unanimously by standing up. They must, he said, give the Fiihrer 
everything he needed: ‘‘The nation is conscious of the wisdom, justice, 
kindness, greatness, and above all, of the genius oi its leader’. There 
must be no hesitation among them that he must possess the right, 
which he claimed, to do everything which served to achieve victory. 
The Fiihrer must therefore at all times be in a position to compel ever) 
German without exception, “by all means he deems suitable, to fulfil 
his duty and, in the event of his neglecting his duty, duly to punish 
him after thorough examination without regard to so-called dul) 
acquired right, and especially to relieve him of his rank or office, 
without instituting the prescribed proceedings’. 

On the Members all rising Goring said, “I hereby state that 
the Reichstag has unanimously confirmed the rights claimed by 
the Fiihrer in his speech to-day, and has resolved in favour of m\ 
proposals’. 

Apni 27.—Reports from Vatican sources stated that all church 
conferences and congresses had been forbidden in Germany until the 
end of May by the Church Minister, owing to transport difficulties, and 
the forthcoming conference of the German Episcopate had been indetin- 
itely postponed. 

Turkish reports stated that German refugees, especially from western 
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Germany, were fleeing to Austria and Hungary, to escape from the 
British bombing. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 14.—Mr. Hopkins had talks with the Soviet Ambassador and 
the Australian High Commissioner. He also visited the Chinese 
Ambassador and.the Polish Foreign Minister. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the new Budget 
in the House of Commons. Estimated revenue for 1942-43 was {2,627 
million, of which £1,522 million was to come from Inland Revenue 
and £805 million from Customs and Excise. Estimated expenditure 
was £5,286,479,000, of which £342,300,000 was to be expended on 
the National Debt and other Consolidated Fund services, £425,656,000 

on Civil Supply Services (the Defence Services being covered by token 
votes), and £4,500 million on Votes of Credit, excluding the value of 
supplies from the U.S.A. under the Lend-Lease Act. The figures for 
Lend-Lease aid to Britain up to March 31 were about £600 million, at 
a rate of about £100 million per month, and President Roosevelt's 
reports to Congress showed that up to February, 1942, Lend-Lease 
aid to all countries was not far short of £650 million. A larger propor- 
tion of this aid would in future be transferred to India and the 
Dominions. Sir Kingsley Wood also expressed gratitude to the Cana- 
dian Government, who had provided free of charge supplies up to a 
total of $1,000 million to the United Kingdom. 

Reviewing the past financial year, he pointed out that the revenue, 
{2.074 million, exceeded the estimate by £280 million, and that the 
total e xpenditure was {4,776 million. The maintenance of stable prices 
had cost the Exchequer £125 million, and would probably cost more 
during the coming year. With regard to 1942-43, the estimated 
revenue which could be raised on the basis of existing taxation was 
{2,224 million, which fell short of the revenue target by £150 
million. New duties on tobacco, wines, spirits, and beer, and the 
doubling of the entertainments tax and of the Purchase Tax on all 
luxuries were proposed to meet this deficit, though income tax con- 
cessions were granted to married women, by raising the maximum 
allowance on their earnings from £45 to £80. This meant that, of the 
£4,500 million for expenditure requiring domestic finance, 53 per cent 
would be raised in the form of taxation and other domestic revenue. 

April 15.—The Joint Under-Secretary for Air, replying to questions 
in the House of Lords on the co-operation between the Navy and 
the Air Force, said that it would be idle to set apart now specialized 
ircraft for each service. There must always be a limited number of 
specialized aircraft for work with the Navy and the Army, but the 
main striking force must remain with the central Air Force. The 
Luftwaffe had neither naval nor army air arm, and, for example, the 
fighters which escorted the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were drawn from 
the Russian front for that purpose. Britain, on the other hand, had a 
Coastal Command supplementing the work of the Navy in many 
theatres, and the size of Coastal Command at present was much the 
same as the whole R.A.F. in 1937-8. Its operational control was vested 
in the Admiralty, and there was close liaison with the Navy in training. 
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The duties of Coastal Command were great and varied, and in 194] 
its aircraft flew 143,000 operational hours, more than 17 million 
miles. The R.A.F. support of the Navy also extended to the Bomber 
Force, and from the fall of France to Feb., 1941, 46 per cent, and from 
Feb. 1941 to Feb. 1942, 49 per cent of the Bomber Command's tons oj 
bombs were dropped on targets chosén by the Navy. Over 50 per cent 
of Fighter Command’s duties also in Britain and in defensive operations 
were devoted to the protection of shipping; Hurricanes and Spitfires 
had sunk some 36 merchant ships, besides attacking flak ships, mine- 
sweepers, barges, and E-boats. Lord Sherwood stressed the need 
for complete co-operation between the three Services, and particularly 
for air support for shipping in dangerous waters. . 

It was announced that during March civilian casualties as a result 
of air raids were 21 killed and 13 seriously injured. 

April 18.—The President of the National Savings Committee 
stated that in 1940-41 the amount invested in national savings was 
£1,366 million odd and in 1941-42 £1,973 million odd. Warship Weeks 
had raised £524 million, and were not yet closed, and War Weapons 
Weeks, £451 million odd. 

General Marshall’s statement in Belfast. (See Northern Ireland.) 

April 20.—A session of the emergency committee of the I[.L.0. 
opened in London, and Mr. Bevin, who presided, spoke of the I.L.0. as 
destined to play a tremendous part in rebuilding the world of the future. 
He said this was a people’s war, and must be followed by a people's 
peace based on social justice and social security, and that the !.L.0. 
was “one of the best insurances for the preparatory work to enable the 
nations to transfer from war to peace’. “As soon as ‘cease fire’ sounded 
there might be danger of a tremendous reaction”, he said. ‘Then the 
statesmen and leaders of the world must stand together resolutely 
and hold on to some forms of control while the foundations of peace, 
stability, and orderly development are being laid. There must be 
national and international discipline for the sake of the generations 
yet unborn.” 

April 21.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived back in London. 

The President of the Board of Trade announced in the House of 
Commons that a comprehensive scheme of fuel rationing on a points 
system would shortly be introduced. 

The Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
announced in the House of Commons that, the Swedish Government 
having declared themselves ready to place sufficient tonnage at the 
disposal of the parties interested, the British, Canadian, and U.S. 
Governments had declared their willingness to allow monthly shipments 
of 15,000 tons of wheat or flour from Canada to Greece. 

April 22.—The Minister of Production announced in the House 
of Commons that a panel of leading industrialists and labour experts 
was to be established to act as part of the Industrial Division of the 
office of the Minister of Production. 

Agreement with Canada for supply of cheese. (See Canada.) 

April 23.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare announced in the Commons that at the time of Japan’s entry 
into the war there were 9 ocean-going French merchant ships in Far 
Eastern waters, of 85,000 gross registered tons, and upwards of 35,(000 
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gross registered tons of coasters a local craft. It was now reported 
that 50,000 tons of shipping had been taken over by Japan, and these 
were almost certainly ocean-going vessels. 

A White Paper on the recent negotiations in India was published by 
the Stationery Office, Cmd. 6350. 

The House of Commons went into secret session to hear a statement 
by the Prime Minister and to discuss the war situation. 

General Sikorski, addressing the Polish National Council in London, 
said that the Allies ‘‘must resolutely and at all costs strive to create a 
second front in Europe’. He estimated the German losses of “young 
and fanatical soldiers’ in Russia as more than 2 million, and he con- 
sidered that if the 1942 German offensive in Russia and North Africa 
failed, this would mean the ‘““breakdown of German military power’. 
He had strengthened the U.S. Government in the conviction that the 
“enemy No. 1 of all humanity’”’ was Germany, and maintained that 
“to shatter Germany would be equivalent to the complete victory of 
the Allies’. He also emphasized the key position of the Near East 
front, and stated that Polish divisions were arriving in Iran from 
Russia, under the terms of his agreement with M. Stalin. 

April 24.—The emergency committee of the I.L.O. ended its con- 
ference in London after agreeing to set up a committee on post-war 
reconstruction. 

It was announced that conscription for the Home Guard was to be 
introduced in the Western Command area. 

April 27.—Dr. Van Mook arrived in London from the U.S.A. 


GREECE 

April 21.—Announcement re shipments of Canadian wheat to 
Greece. (See Great Britain.) 

April 25.—It was learned that a special Rural Guard had been 
established to prevent ‘‘rural sabotage, thefts, and other disturbances”’. 
It was also reported that hundreds of Greek labourers were being sent to 
Germany, and that the Athens municipality had had to abandon all 
labour on public works, including the clearance of debris. 


INDIA 


April 16.—Mr. Rajagopalachari made an appeal to the United 
Nations to “organize and arm the people along the coast as quickly as 
possible. Give them the poorest weapons and enough Service men to 
train them”. He said ‘‘Sir Stafford Cripps came as a true friend. . 
Having striven hard and failed, he goes back sad and bitterly dis- 
appointed. Even the bitterness proves his original sincerity of purpose’’. 
But he urged that the United Nations could not leave India to fight the 
Japanese unprepared, and he appealed for arms and training for the 
Indian people. 

April 19.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, said “it was a thousand 
pities that the British Government should have sent proposals for 
dissolving the political deadlock which, on the face of them, were too 
ridiculous to find acceptance anywhere”, and Sir Stafford Cripps 
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should have known that Congress would not look at Dominion statys 
even though it carried the right of secession the very moment it was 
taken. He went on to say that the attainment of independence was ay 
impossibility until Indians had solved the communal tangle. 

He confessed he had no idea whether those who believed in the two. 
nation theory and the communal partition of India could live 4; 
friends, adding, “‘if the vast majority of Moslems regard themselves as 
a separate nation having nothing in common with the Hindus and 
others no power on earth can compel them to think otherwise. And jj 
they want partition on that basis they must have partition, unless the 
Hindus want to fight against such a division. So far as I can see such 
preparation is silently going on on behalf of both parties. That way 
lies suicide. Each party will probably want British or foreign aid. In 
that case goodbye to independence’. 

April 20.—Pandit Nehru told the press in Calcutta that India’s 
watchword in the war must be ‘“‘no surrender, and no submission”. 
To-day the question of non-co-operation with the British did not arise 
because non-co-operation would mean an invitation to Japan to come 
to India. Whatever their differences with Britain the people of India 
did not want Japanese overlordship. 

The Prime Minister of the Punjab declared that the war amounted 
to a Jihad. It was India’s war as much as England’s, and “Those who 
are not with us in this war are against us’’. 

April 21.—General Wavell broadcast a message from Delhi giving 
reasons for confidence in India’s power to withstand the Japanes 
attack. He said that it was natural that India, after remaining un- 
touched for two and a half years of war, should feel alarm at the immin- 
ent possibility of attack, but he assured the Indian people that ultimate 
victory against the Axis was “‘beyond all doubt’’, since on the side of 
the allies there were four of the toughest and most enduring races of 
the world, the British, Chinese, Russians, and Americans. He therefore 
advised his hearers not to worry about victory, as it was only a 
“question of when and how’’, and he reassured them about the quality 
of the troops defending India. He said that the immediate danger to 
India was from the air, but that it was not in the power of the Japanese 
to make air attacks against Indian cities on the same scale as the 
German attacks on Britain or the British attacks on Germany. In 
Singapore, even, there had been but few scars and casualties, and, 
except for one raid when there were heavy casualties through failure 
to take cover, the same was true of Rangoon. Over India, Japanese 
‘planes would suffer much heavier losses. 

The prospect of invasion by sea and land was not so immediate 4 
danger. “India will be defended by a powerful air-striking force which 
will attack enemy ships as they approach’, he said, ‘‘and by a land- 
striking force which will concentrate rapidly against any threatened 
point”. General Wavell also pointed out the great difficulties of the 
Japanese, the distance they were from their base, the enormous area 
over which their war effort was already dispersed, the vulnerability 
to sea and air attack of their lines of communication towards India, 
and the immensity of the country they sought to conquer. “‘! can 
assure you of three things’, he concluded, “of the realization by the 
allied nations of the danger to India and of the importance of India 
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to the general war effort; of their resolve to send aid to the Indian 
people to defend India to the utmost; and of their unshakable will to 
fight on to the end”’. 

April 22.—Col. Louis Johnson told the press in Delhi that it was the 
purpose of the United States and the United Nations to bring every 
possible resource into play to achieve victory on all fronts, and it was in 
exemplification of that purpose that the American technical mission 
had been sent to India. This mission gave emphasis to the American 
view that the war was a world-wide one, and not a European war with 
an Asiatic sideshow. It was not the strategic purpose of the United 
Nations to accept defeat on one front so as to ensure victory on another. 
Wherever the enemy attacked the United States would resist him, and 
wherever he was vulnerable, attack him. In that sense the defence of 
India became a matter of American concern, for, viewing the war on its 
world-wide scale, they were defending something larger than a unit of 
the British Commonwealth. 

He recalled that President Roosevelt had recently said that the 
independence which the United States had undertaken to give the 
Philippines would be re-established and protected after the war. They 
were also helping China, and after the war Americans would divest 
themselves of all functions which before or during the war the U.S. 
Government exercised in China whenever the Chinese Government 
was ready to assume these functions. “I state in these terms our 
attitude,” he added, “‘to convince you, and through you the people of 
India, of the integrity of purpose of the American Government in 
oming here—of our complete lack of territorial designs on India.”’ 
Americans looked forward to the development of free, strong, enligh- 
tened, and friendly neighbours in the East. Japanese aggression was 

not merely a challenge to American trade interests in the East; it was 
a challenge to the deep-seated ideals of the American people. 

The technical mission was not part of any peace-time plan of the 
United States, and was not considering post-war economic or trade 
problems. Its main purpose was to enhance India’s own ability to 
resist aggression and augment her ability to contribute to the war 
effort. He added, ““You have done a pretty good job of production in 
India, but it is peace-time production. We hope that the technical 
mission can induce the people and the Government to let us aid them 
to the maximum of our ability for an all-out war production. If you 
do that there would be fewer things that we need to bring in to assist 
you, and that leaves more room for the other things that you cannot 
produce, all to the end that the war may be ended sooner”’ 

April 23. itish White Paper on recent negotiations Cmd. 6350. 
See Great Britain.) 

Col. Louis Johnson broadcast a message from Delhi telling the 
people that the U.S.A. realized that ‘in Indian and Chinese hands lies 
the destiny of Asia; the security and stability of India and China will 
determine the security and stability of Asia’. The road for supplies to 
China lay through India, and western China was developing so much 
that she would soon find part of her outlet to the world on the Indian 
Ocean as well as on the Pacific. Therefore these two peoples must 
stand together to secure the future of Asia. 

He described the American troops coming to India as ‘“‘friends, 
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allies, comrades, and brothers’, and called on the people of India t) 
give them a warm welcome. “They will both aid India’s defence”, }, 
said, ‘‘and set up bases from which the enemy can be attacked anq 
destroyed’. 

April 24.—A resolution was passed by the Madras Legislative 
Congress Party, under the presidency of Mr. Rajagopalachari, urging 
the All-India Congress Committee to acknowledge the Moslem League's 
claim to separation, and suggesting that consultations should take 
place between the Congress Party and the Moslem League to find ap 
agreement for the establishment of a national Government. The 
policies were recommended on the ground “‘that it is impossible for 
people to think in terms of neutrality or passivity during an invasion 
by an enemy Power’’. 

April 25.—The President of the Congress Party condemned the 
resolution passed by the Congress Party in the Madras Legislature on 
April 23 approving the Moslem League’s claim for Pakistan, and 
pointed out that ‘“‘the Provincial Congress Committee is the only body 
competent to represent provincial views, not the Congress Party in the 
Legislature’’. 

April 27.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, deplored Pandit Nehru's 
efforts to encourage Indians to resist Japanese aggression by violent 
means, and urged the Congress Party to return to the policy of non- 
violence. He said that Nehru’s call to the Indians to resist was “foreign 
to Indian soil’’ and he maintained that the Pandit and Mr. Rajagopal- 
achari would return later to non-violence with renewed zest, strengthened 
by the failure of their effort. 


IRAN 


April 14.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Japan, and the Japanese Minister and members of the Legation were 
ordered to leave the country within a week, following the discovery 
that the Japanese Legation had been acting as paymaster for Axis 
agents and as a centre of anti-allied propaganda. 

It was learned that 6 Axis agents, prominent Persians, were arrested 
during the previous week, among them the director of the biggest 
tourist organization in the country and a former manager of the 
Teheran radio station. 

April 22.—The Government ordered radical measures to purge Iran 
of pro-Axis elements, and it was stated that pro-Axis propaganda and 
the hiding of Axis subjects would be dealt with severely. 

April 25.—It was learned that the Government had announced that 
it would regard propaganda directed against Britain or Russia or i 
favour of the Axis Powers, as well as sheltering Axis subjects, 4 
actions directed against the interests of the State. 


ITALY 


April 17.—Reports were current of widespread corruption among 
Fascist officials, particularly in connection with black market operations, 
and a drastic purge was stated to have been ordered among State 
officials. 
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April 20.—The Rome radio stated that “Italians point out that the 
reconstruction of the Vichy Government is no reason for a change in 
Italy’s attitude towards France. Statements will be made when con- 
crete results of a new orientation in France are available’’. 


JAPAN 

April 14.—Severance of diplomatic relations with Iran. (See Ivan.) 

April 19.—The Press stated that several U.S. bombers of the NA40 
type were among the raiders over Tokyo. The Domei Agency stated 
that “official Tokyo described the air attacks as a failure”. A survey 
of the raid showed that “‘attacks on scattered parts of the Tokyo area 
and other widely separated parts of Japan proper failed to cause any 
damage to military installations or industrial factories engaged in war 
production. Life remained normal in all the affected areas, and most 
people went about their work as usual. Transportation and communica- 
tion facilities were kept functioning without any important alteration 
in schedule’. 

Official quarters stated that bombs and incendiaries were dropped in 
villages behind Tokyo, causing casualties among civilians, and “‘some 
aircraft were reported to have machine-gunned groups of primary 
school pupils and to have wounded a total of over 30 innocent children”. 
Other units dropped bombs on hospitals. 

April 21.—It was announced that Commanders of home defence 
units were to be court-martialled as a result of the bombing raid of 
April 18th, and that there would also be “‘a further shake-up in the 
Tokyo War Office’. 

U.S. protest to Vichy Government against reported negotiations for 
handing over to Japan of French vessels in Indo-Chinese ports. (See 
U.S.A.) 

April 27.—The Prime Minister said in Tokyo that the coming stage 
of the war would be “‘a real test for the Japanese nation. It will demand 
the nation’s utmost unity”. He reminded the people that Japan was 
in the midst of a great war, and asserted that the British and American 
losses in the Far East would force Britain and the U.S.A. to resort to 
reckless actions, and therefore the Japanese people must be ‘“‘fully 
prepared to cope with any attack on Japan itself”’. 


MEXICO 
April 18.—Announcement in Washington of valuation of expro- 
priated oil properties in Mexico. (See U.S.A.) 


NETHERLANDS 

April 23.—The Dutch Nazi broadcaster, in his weekly talk, ridiculed 
any possible British attempt at landing by sea or by the use of para- 
chutists, and said that previous British landings had been complete 
failures. But he warned “irresponsible elements in Holland’’ who 
“might make use of local demonstrations to incite anti-Germans . 
among the population to irresponsible acts’’, that these would be met 
by sharp action on the part of the German troops. 
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It was learned that the German authorities had tightened up defep. 
sive measures in the coastal districts, and had arrested and shot a 
number of Dutchmen who attempted to escape to Britain. 

A pril 27.—It was learned that the German authorities had prohibited 
all access to beaches on the west coast, and had forbidden people to walk 
on bridges, piers, quays, or other constructions leading to these beaches 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


April 17.—It was announced that the authorities had arranged fo; 
the reorganization of the East Indies Air Force in the United States, 
Many pilots and pupil-pilots had left Java before the Japanese invasion, 


NEW ZEALAND 


April 23.—The Prime Minister announced that New Zealand, Fiji 
and the other islands for whose defence New Zealand was responsible 
had been allotted to a “South Pacific area’; to be placed under 
American naval command. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

April 18.—General Marshall, the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, reviewed 
U.S. units in Belfast, and said afterwards that a constant flow of US 
troops would continue to reach the British Isles, including air units 
which would be stationed all over the United Kingdom. A whole Amy 
Corps, known as “Task Troops’’, had been trained in amphibious 
warfare, and would carry out raids such as those made by Commandos 

Mr. Harry Hopkins and Mr. Harriman accompanied General Marshall 


NORWAY 


April 11.—The time limit of the Church Department’s ultimatum to 
the clergy to withdraw their resignations, under threat of dismissal 
came to an end, but only two of the 1,100 clergymen recanted. 

April 14.—The Gestapo arrested about 100 people, among them 
many prominent Norwegian citizens. 

April 16.—The Swedish press reported that Bishop Berggrav had 
been released from Bredtvedt concentration camp. The Quisling 
Minister of Justice announced ‘‘Quisling still considers Berggrav guilt 
of high treason, but broke off legal proceedings against him according 
to a legal clause permitting the authorities to take into account the 
public interest when deciding whether to prosecute or not’’. 

It was also learnt that in the Stavanger diocese the clergy were on 4 
full strike, refusing to perform any ecclesiastical act. Quisling had 
appointed a stop-gap bishop, and had instructed vergers to register! 
deaths, and read the Bible at burials, and to give the last sacrament 
“until the clergy situation can be arranged’’. 

Swedish reports stated that Dalegue, the chief of the German police 


- had arrived in Oslo. 


Apmil 20.—The quisling authorities were stated to have given the 
teachers an ultimatum to join the quisling organization before May |, 
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on pain of being banned from their schools and forbidden to hold any 
State or municipal post. 

April 21.—Terboven, speaking on the second anniversary of the 
institution of the Reichs-Kommissariat, warned the teachers that he 
considered the laying down of their work as attempted strike, a dis- 
turbance of the peace which threatened the interests of Germany and 
ithe Wehrmacht, which he promised to protect “with all necessary 
harshness and resolution’’. (It was learned that not only the teachers 
but also the pupils were refusing to agree to the quislingization of 
education, and that only a few pupils attended the schools when they 
reo ened.) 

‘ipril 23.—It was reported from Oslo that General Stumpf, the 
German Air Chief in Norway, had transferred his headquarters from 
Oslo to the north, and it was expected that the Navy C.-in-C. would 
follow him shortly. It was also learned that Panzer vehicles were seen 
in Oslo for the first time on April 20. 

April 24.—The Swedish press reported the recent transport from 
Trondheim to the north of Norway of 500 arrested teachers, under 
appalling conditions, which had evoked an appeal for mercy for these 
teachers from the Bishop of Trondheim and 28 other local clergy who 
had been dismissed. 

April 27.—Moscow wireless reports stated that the Germans were 
transforming the town and district of Trondheim into a military camp, 
and thousands of Norwegians had been forcibly ejected from their 
houses, concentrated in barracks, and made to work on German forti- 
fications. It was also reported that a number of riots had taken place, 
and that there had been clashes between the Norwegians and the 
Gestapo. Trondheim stevedores had refused to load German ships, and 
cases of sabotage were becoming more frequent in workshops and 
factories. 


PALESTINE 
April 22.—A bomb plot against the senior British police officers in 
Jerusalem was discovered and averted, only one Arab being killed. 


PARAGUAY 
April 26.—The President dissolved the Liberal party for subversive 
activity. 


PERU 
April 16.—The Government banned all commercial and economic 
relations with the Axis countries. 


April 24.—Agreement with U.S.A. to increase rubber production. 
See U.S.A.) 


POLAND 


April 13.—General Sikorski told the press in London that some 
40,000 to 60,000 Polish troops from Russia had been sent to Persia. 
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April 21.—Cairo reports stated that thousands of trained Polis) 
troops from Russia had arrived recently in Persia, Egypt, and other 
places in the Middle East. 


PORTUGAL 


April 15.—General Carmona attended a special session of the 
National Assembly in Lisbon to take the oath on assuming the office 
of President for the third time. 

April 21.—It was learned that Dom Manuel Cerejeira, Cardinal 
Patriarch of Lisbon, had issued private instructions to the clergy 
warning them that in their sermons against the Communist heresy 
they must not identify it with the Russian nation or confound anti- 
Communism with any ‘‘crusade”’ organized by another Power. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

April 23.—The Minister for External Affairs handed a Note from 
General Smuts to the Vichy Minister at Pretoria, stating that, in view 
of the recent Government changes in France, the Government found it 
impossible to continue diplomatic relations with France, since it 
appeared that the French Government had decided to change their 
course and accept collaboration with the Axis. The Note concluded: 
“We do not cease to cherish a firm faith in the resurrection of France, 
and we shall continue to labour and fight for the day when France will 
once more resume her proud place in the worid and her proper rile 
among the champions of the rights of man’’. 


SPAIN 

April 21.—Sefior Sufier told the press that he considered the most 
urgent matter of interest to the whole world was that it should be saved 
from Bolshevism, and he repeated General Franco’s declaration in 
February, “If the German bulwark cannot stem the tremendous 
Russian danger, Spain would help, not with 15,000 men, but with 
1,000,000”. He continued: ‘It causes us sadness to see the Spanish- 
American countries, which have the blood and the spirit of Spain, 
willing to adopt attitudes which are the essential negation of the 
transcendental ideals of the Hispanic world: on the other hand, tt 
pleases us to see that Argentina and Chile have demonstrated with sell- 
assurance and energy that they are pondering on their own on the 
significance of the present struggle and are thus keeping themselves 
outside the circle of States which Russia controls.” ; 

He commented on the new Government of Laval in France as being 
an “intelligent and very French solution’’ of the situation. “‘I think 
Marshal Pétain is right in giving power to Laval’’ he said, and he 
described Laval as ‘‘a good Frenchman”. He summed up the present 
situation in France by saying ‘‘At last France has understood that she 
has wasted the whole winter, during which she expected day after day 
that the Russians would destroy the German army”’. 

April 26.—It was announced that the heads of the Madrid and 
Barcelona police had been dismissed. 
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April 27.—The French Ambassador left for Vichy at the summons of 
his Government. 


SWEDEN 

April 24.—The Government protested to Britain against an mfringe- 
ment of the Swedish law that merchant ships must not be armed in 
Swedish waters, and alleged that 2 Norwegian ships which tried to 
escape to Britain from Gothenburg on April 1 had been secretly armed 
by British diplomatic officials in Sweden. It was learned that one of 
these officials, the assistant Commercial Attaché, had already left 
Sweden at the request of the authorities, and the British captains of the 
2 vessels had been prosecuted for the illicit exports of arms. 


SWITZERLAND 

April 15.—The Government instructed their Minister in London to 
protest to the British Government against the breach of neutrality 
when British aeroplanes flew over Switzerland during the nights of 
April 11 and 12. 

April 17.—The Budget figures for 1941 showed a deficit of some 60 
million francs. A special account for national defence showed that 
1,317 million had been spent, of which only 475 million was covered 
by special taxation. 


URUGUAY 

April 15.—The first meeting of the emergency Advisory Committee 
for the Political Defence of the Americas, the creation of which was 
determined by resolution at the Rio Conference, was held in Monte- 
video under the chairmanship of the Foreign Minister. The committee 
was established to recommend to the various American Governments 
measures for the control of dangerous aliens, the abuse of citizenship, 
and the regulation of transit across the national borders. 


U.S.A. 


April 14.—Lord Halifax, during a tour of the industries of Texas, 
said that after seeing expanding factories and new war industries in 
all parts of the U.S.A., he had no doubts about the long-term view of 
the war, but he described the short-term view as “‘black in places’. 
He emphasized the urgency of producing shipping, and said, ‘“We have 
a tough job ahead of us, but we shall do it if we recognize how tough it 
is”. Referring to the Indian situation, he said that the Congress leaders 
would do what they could in resisting a Japanese invasion, and stated 
that “‘as many Indians as we could equip” had been recruited, i.e. 
between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000. 

April 15.—Mr. Welles told the press that all plans in connection with 
the sending of supplies to France and French North Africa were being 
held in abeyance pending the clarification of the situation. 

Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington to attend the third 
meeting of the Pacific War Council. 
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April 16.—M. Haye told the Press, after his interview with Mr. 
Welles, that the Vichy Government’s explanation of its rejection of the 
American Note regarding the recognition of Free French Equatoriaj 
Africa was “‘not acceptable” to the State Department. 

The Agent-General for India, in a broadcast to the American 
nation on the situation in India, said he held that the mission of 
Sir Stafford Cripps had not been a failure, as it had “‘placed the sin- 
cerity of Britain’s resolve to give India freedom beyond doubt, and 
had made the call on Indian statesmen for agreement among 
themselves more compelling by making the offer of freedom explicit 
and unequivocal’. 

Dr. van Mook arrived at San Francisco. The Government took over 
control of all American-owned sea-going freighters and tankers. 

April 17.—The Acting Secretary of State announced that President 
Roosevelt had instructed the Ambassador at Vichy to return to 
Washington for consultation. Mr. Welles told the press that the French 
Ambassador had visited him late the previous day and presented his 
Government’s reply to the American Note. He (Mr. Welles) had te- 
fused to receive it, and had told M. Haye that for more than 150 years 
unbroken friendship had marked the relations between the United 
States and France, and that of all the incidents of that long period the 
presentation of a French reply of this character was “one of the most 
amazing’’. It was notorious, he said, that the document had been seen 
and approved by the Germans before it was dispatched, and this made 
its acceptance impossible. 

Mr. Stimson told the press that General MacArthur’s Command 
“closely approximates to that which the United Nations gave to 
General Wavell in much the same area. It is also the same type of 
command as the Allies in the Great War finally entrusted to Marshal 
Foch in 1918. He has an overall strategic command and, “while the 
administration and tactical leadership of the troops and fleets of the 
various interested nations are retained by them, the practical co- 
ordination of effort and its strategic direction is a matter for General 
MacArthur, and General MacArthur alone’. 

He also said the spirit of the Army was superb, and “things are 
beginning to move, and move in the right direction. I am more than 
ever convinced that we are going to get on the offensive, and to do s0 
at the earliest practicable moment”. He then announced that the 
Army had made the Filipinos eligible with U.S. citizens for training 
as air cadets. 

April 18.—The State Dept. announced that a Joint Commission of 
U.S. and Mexican experts had valued the expropriated oil properties 
of American companies in Mexico at $24 million, and that the Mexican 
Government would pay that sum as compensation. 

The Under-Secretary for War, in a broadcast, said they were con- 
fident of meeting the President’s goal in the production of aircraft and 
would beat the schedule in output of ammunition. They were now 
turning out more war material than the entire Axis. 

April 19.—General Marshall and Mr. Hopkins arrived back in the 
United States. Sir Dudley Pound also arrived. 

General MacArthur’s formal appointment to command of South-west 
Pacific area. (See Australia.) 
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An order was issued placing all ocean-going tankers and dry cargo- 
vessels not previously acquired under the control of the War Shipping 
Administration. An executive order was also issued creating a War 
Man-power Commission, under the Federal Security Administrator, 
Mr. Paul McNutt, “to make plans and policies to bring about the 
most effective mobilization of the nation’s man-power in the prosecution 
of the war’’. 

The Navy, on orders from President Roosevelt, took over the 
factories of the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation at New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, because of “dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ment . 

April 20.—The Republican National Committee opened its session 
at Chicago. 

April 21.—The Pacific War Council met for its fourth session, to 
hear the report of Mr. Hopkins on his visit to London. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the present relations with Vichy re- 
minded him of the declaration he made a year before that it remained 
to be seen whether the people of France would accept collaboration 
with Germany; and said that this still stood “even more emphatically 
and acutely than it did before’. 

The Republican National Committee unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that its members “‘realize that after this war the respon- 
sibility of the nation will not be circumscribed within the territorial 
limits of the United States’’, and that a national obligation existed “‘to 
assist in the bringing about of understanding, comity, and co-operation 
among the nations of the world”’. 

M. Leon Marchal, Counsellor at the French Embassy, resigned. 

The police arrested about 20 enemy aliens and seized much contra- 
band in raids on Hitler birthday parties in New Jersey. 

President Roosevelt announced that he had ordered the Custodian 
of Alien Property to take over all patented processes owned by aliens, 
to use them for war production. The Government ordered the cotton 
textile industry to convert approximately half its facilities to war 
production within 60 days. The State Department protested to Vichy 
against negotiations between Japan and the French High Commissioner 
in Indo-China for the transference of French shipping to the Japanese. 
, April 22.—Col. Johnson’s statement to the press in Delhi. (See 
ndta.) 

Mr. Hull told the press that he still had the fullest confidence in 
the patriotism, wisdom, and love of liberty of the French people. The 
First and Second Secretaries, the Vice-Consul, and the Chief of the 
code room at the French Embassy resigned in protest against the Laval 
regime. 

April 23.—Lord Beaverbrook, at the annual dinner of the Bureau of 
Advertising in New York, urged the opening of a second front in Europe. 
“I advocate help for Russia because I know that Russia may settle the 
war for us in 1942”, he said. ‘“‘By holding the Germans in check, 
possibly even by defeating them, the Russians may be the means of 
bringing down the whole Axis structure.” He added that British tank 
production had been doubled in the previous six months, and that the 
output of guns of 2-pounder calibre and over exceeded 35,000 a year. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce announced that the value 
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of aeroplanes produced in U.S.A. in 1940 was approximately $552 
million, and in 1941 $1,760 million, and the production in 1942 was 
expected to be about $5,200 million in value. 

The Norwegian Prime Minister arrived in New York and spoke, at a 
meeting, in favour of the opening of a Western front in Norway for the 
preservation of the Lend-Lease supply lines to Russia. He said that 98 
or 99 per cent of the Norwegian people were ready to turn against the 
occupying Germans whenever such a front was opened. “The turn of the 
war’, he said, “will depend on Russia this spring, and on America in the 
long run.’’ He mentioned 3 places: the northern tip of the Norwegian 
mainland, Bear Island, half-way between the mainland and Spitsbergen, 
and Jan Mayen Island, between Spitsbergen and Greenland, as vital for 
the control of the supply lines to Russia, and said that the lengthening 
of the hours of night-time sunlight in the Arctic was imperilling these 
lines, particularly around the northern hump of Norway, where the 
Germans had large aerodromes and submarine bases. 

April 24.—The State Department announced that Peru had officially 
agreed to intensify her production of rubber and other vital war 
materials with the help of American capital and technicians. 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs, speaking at an Anzac 
dinner in New York, said that the Pacific sphere of war was vital; “it 
is no longer a question of Hitler first or Japan first; the enemy does not 
work out his plans upon any theory of seniority or protocol—neither 
should we’’. He spoke of the failure of the Gallipoli enterprise in the 
last war as being largely due to ‘the strange heresy that only the 
Western front mattered”, and stressed the strategical importance of 
Australia in the present war, saying that everything must be done to 
provide General MacArthur as supreme commander with the means for 
carrying out the agreed strategy. 

April 25.—The Government issued an order fixing the prices, as 
from April 30, of all goods for export at the cost of acquisition by the 
exporter plus the average premium charged in the export trade on 
similar transactions between July and December, 1940, or March 1 and 
April 15, 1941, with compensation covering war risk insurance, con- 
sular fees, demurrage, and shipping charges. 

April 26.—The French Consuls in Texas and Michigan resigned in 
protest against the Laval régime. 

April 27.—President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress proposing 
a 7-point programme to combat the rise in the cost of living and to gear 
the internal economy to war conditions. These proposals included a 
heavy increase in taxation, to keep individual net incomes down to a 
maximum of $25,000 a year, a ceiling on prices for goods and on rents for 
dwellings in areas affected by war industries, the stabilization of wages 
and salaries and of the price of farming produce, the promotion of 
saving, the rationing of all essential commodities which were scarce, 
the discouragement of credit and instalment buying, and the encourage- 
ment of paying off of debts, mortgages, and other obligations to promote 
saving and retard excessive buying. 

He said the time had “‘definitely come to stop the spiral” in the cost 
of living. After Pearl Harbour the American people had adopted 4 
national programme of war production “which would have been called 
fantastic by most people two years before’. This programme had 
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inevitably dislocated industry, labour, agriculture, and finance, and 
disrupted the normal manner of life in every American family; therefore 
there must be “‘a drastic reduction in our standard of living’, which, 
since the autumn of 1939, had gone up about 15 per cent based on the 
average price of necessaries, but which must be prevented from soaring 
another 80-90 per cent. To do this, only an all-embracing policy such as 
he suggested would suffice. 

He went on, “We do not intend after this war to present the same 
disastrous situation to those brave men who to-day are fighting our 
battles in all parts of the world’’ as there was in the “‘bad years’’ after 
the previous war. “‘The purpose of the first point of the programme, 
(to increase taxation) is to keep excess profits down and at the same 
time raise further large sums for financing the war’’. He said the U.S. 
was spending about $100 million a day on the war at present, and by the 
end of 1942 this rate would be doubled; therefore more than half the 
entire national income would be spent on the war effort. He concluded 
“I firmly believe Americans all will welcome this opportunity to share 
in the fight of civilized mankind to preserve decency and dignity. This 
isa people’s war and must be followed by a people’s peace. The nations 
resisting the Axis Powers fight powerful and sinister foes; but victory is 
certain in the lorg days to come’. 

Retail sales of sugar were stopped for at least a week, during which 
consumers were to register and obtain their first ration books. Sugar 
would then be rationed at 1 lb. per person per week. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 16.—Moscow reports stated that the Germans had lost 38,000 
airmen during the first 9 months of hostilities, and more than 14,000 
‘planes by January, 1942. 

April 21.—The Tass Ag ncy denied Italian reports that the American 
‘planes which bombed Japan on April 18 had their bases on Soviet 
territory. 

April 23.—The Moscow wireless announced that it was reported from 
Khabarovsk that an American aeroplane had effected a forced landing 
in Russian Far Eastern territory after the raid on Japan on April 18, 
and that the crew had been interned, in view of Russia’s neutrality in 
the war with Japan. 

M. Stalin received the new American Ambassador. 

M. Lozovsky told the press that the Germans had recently called up 
1,900,000 reserves, including 900,000 in 2 new military classes of youths 
of 17 and 18, half a million from vassal countries, and another 500,000 
from vital German industries. Nine-tenths of Germany’s forces were on 
the Russian front, but he maintained that the Red Army had 
“enough reserves to expel all the invaders from the occupied 
regions”’,and said that the German rearwas disintegrating and exhausted, 
while the Russians were strong. Commenting on British raids on 
Germany, he said there was pessimism among the Germans, since they 
had been told by Goring that a hostile air force could never fly over 
Germany, and he praised the British raids, which were “the only 
language the Germans understand’. He also referred to the growing 
numbers of German prisoners in Russia, and said, ‘“We will not use the 
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prisoners as Soviet captives are used by Germany, because their treat- 
ment in unimaginable”’. 

April 26.—The Moscow radio commented on Hitler’s speech as “g 
confession of complete failure in the field of internal politics’. ‘The 
spring offensive has begun’’, it continued, “‘not in the east, however, 
and not in the west, but in Germany itself. Hitler has opened an 
offensive against the German nation. German Fascism is cracking in 
all its joints. Now is the time to hit out at it, and it will collapse like a 
house of cards’’. 

April 27.—The Moscow wireless broadcast a Note sent to the Powers 
by M. Molotov, in which he charged the German Government with “a 
premeditated policy’’ of atrocities in Russia, such as the wholesale 
plunder of occupied territory, towns, and villages and the dispatch to 
Germany of the property of Soviet citizens, the complete destruction of 
villages with their population, the handing over of land to German 
occupants and its settlement by German ‘‘Governors’’ and landlords, 
slave labour for workers and peasants in German-occupied territory, 
the enforced transport of Soviet civilians to Germany and their treat- 
ment as “prisoners of war’’, the suppression of Russian culture, the 
extermination by means of torture of Soviet guerrilla fighters who were 
prisoners of war, and the mass execution of Soviet citizens, regardless of 
nationality, position, or age. He emphasized that the Soviet Gover- 
ment now had documents proving that these atrocities were not isolated 
cases of individual brutality, but the organized policy of the German 
Army, and he quoted from a secret document issued by Goring in June, 
1941, designed as a guide to the German military authorities in Russia, 


in which they were instructed to exploit to the full the occupied regions 
of Russia, and to obtain, in particular, as much oil as possible. The 
German commanders were also ordered to requisition all warm clothing, 
metal, and even farm implements. 


VATICAN CITY 


April 27.—The Papal Secretary of State received Mr. Harada, the 
first Japanese Minister. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


April 17.—Reports from Hungarian'sources stated that 76 “Com- 
munists” had been killed in cleaning-up operations by General Neditch’s 
Army in the Kruchevatz area, 22 having been shot after trial by court 
martial. Violent fighting had occurred the previous day near Patratz, 
in which over 100 “rebels’’ were killed. 

April 18.—It was learnt that General Mihailovitch had sent a letter 
to Marshal Pétain appealing to him to gather his strength to give the 
signal for the revolt, led by France, of all the oppressed peoples 0! 
Europe. “Your forces are a great guarantee for all of us’, he said; 
“you are so near to the Allies, who are strong enough to answer your 
call. Your call will be heard also by those 6 million: foreign workers 
toiling now in Germany.”’ 

April 20.—Turkish reports stated that fierce fighting was going 0 
in northern Bosnia and north-east of Sarajevo. 
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April 22.—Turkish reports stated that General Mihailovitch’s army 
had driven Italo-German units from numbers of points in the Rogatica 
area, east of Sarajevo, and had inflicted heavy losses. 

April 23.—It was learned that the wife and children of General 
Mihailovitch had been seized by the Germans as hostages. 

April 25.—It was learned that new outbreaks of fighting had 
occurred in many districts, particularly along the Bosnian-Croat 
frontier and in western Serbia, and the Hungarian official news agency 
announced that Hungarian troops were being used to stamp out this 
guerrilla activity. 
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